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Societies for the Conservation of Vision have been formed in various 
portions of the United States. They exist under different conditions. 
The membership in some is medical and in others, lay and medical 

In Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri, etc., the organization exists as a 
Committee of the State Medical Society; in New York, Illinois, etc., inde- 


pendent associations have been formed: in Ohio the “Commission,” as it 


is called, is a part of the state government. There is also a National 


Association, independent in its nature, and mixed in its membership. 
Some of these associations, such as New York, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Ohio, etc., are doing energetic work, while others are inactive and almost 
useless. 

At the 1918 meeting of the American Medical Association, the Council 
on Health and Public Instruction appointed a Committee on Conservation 
of Vision, consisting of E. M. Alger, New York City; W. E. Bruner, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. D. Bruns, New Orleans, La.; J. J. Carroll, Baltimore, Md.; 
E. C. Ellett, Memphis, Tenn.; Harold Gifford, Omaha, Neb.; Vard Hulen, 
San Francisco, Cal; W. B. Lancaster, Boston, Mass.; F. Park Lewis, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; William C. Posey, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Wilder, Chicago, 
Ill.; Casey A. Wood, Chicago, lll.; Hiram Woods, Baltimore, Md.; and 
Frank Allport, Chicago, Ill.; of this committee I was appointed chairman. 
The object of the committee was to produce interest and action in con- 
serving vision, and to endeavor to concentrate under the auspices of the 
American Medical Association activities calculated to preserve the sight 
of this, and coming generations. 

We began our work by utilizing the machinery of the American Medical 
Association. The Council on Health and Public Instruction sends out 
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each week a sheet called the Press Bulletin This is sent free to nearly six 
thousand newspapers, and the printed matter upon its face can be used by 
the papers as editorials, news matter, etc. The printed matter consists of 
short, plainly written articles on health topics. They are unsigned. The 


council employs clipping bureaus, and through them it is ascertained that 


these articles are very extensively used. They are shaping public thought 
along medical lines in this country. The Conservation of Vision Com- 


mittee has an appropriate article in the Bulletin each week, and its articles 
on “The Eves and the Movies,” “Face Powder and the Eyes,” “Cross- 
Eves,” “Illumination in Homes, Offices, Schools, ete.,”’ “Golf Accidents 
to the Eyes,” “What is a Cataract,” ete., have been extensively copied 
all over the country. The committee feels that this is a most important 
part of its work—as it reaches so many people, and is under direct control. 

The next work of the committee was to write, print and circulate twenty 
pamphlets on popular eve topics. These are called The Conservation of 
| ision Pamphlets and are numbered from one to twenty. They are hand- 
somely gotten up, in uniform style. The authors’ names are given. They 
are short and plainly written, so that non-medical people can easily under- 
stand them. They are well illustrated. They sell for five cents a copy, 
or one hundred copies for $3.50. They are also freely given away on 
proper application to either me, as chairman of the committee, or to Dr. 
F. R. Green, Council on Health and Public Instruction, American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Sets of these 
pamphlets have been sent to public libraries, women’s clubs, teachers’ 
institutes, state legislatures, health boards, etc., all over the United States, 
and the sale and distribution has been extensive. Some of the pamphlets 
are already in their third edition. Arrangements are being made to dis- 
tribute Doctor Carroll's Pamphlet on the “Eyes of Transportation Em- 
ployees” to every railroad surgeon in the United States. I give here a list 


of the pamphlets 


Pamphlet I. School Children’s Eyes, by Dr. Frank Allport, Chicago 

Pamphlet Il. Industrial and Household Accidents to the Eye, by Dr. Harold Gifford, 
Omaha 

Pamphlet Ill Wearing Glasses, by Dr. W. B. Lancaster, Boston 

Pamphlet I\ Che Relation of Illumination to Visual Efficiency, by Dr. Ellice M. Alger, 
New York 

Pamphlet V. Trachoma in Eastern Kentucky, by Dr. J. A. Stucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Pamphlet VI. Auto-Intoxication and the Eye, by Dr. H. D. Bruns, New Orleans 

Pamphlet VII. Eye-Strain, by Dr. Hiram Woods, Baltimore 

Pamphlet VIII. Lenses and Refraction, by Dr. Frank Allport, Chicago 

Pamphlet IX. The Eye and Its Functions, by Dr. Frank Allport, Chicago 

Pamphlet X. Care of the Eyes, by Dr. Frank Allport, Chicago. 

Pamphlet XI. Infant Blindness, or Ophthalmia Neonatorum, by Dr. F. Park Lewis, 
Buffalo, N. 
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Pamphlet XII. Ordinary Eye Diseases, by Dr. L. W. Dean, Iowa City, Lowa 

Pamphlet XIII. Usual and Unusual Eye Accidents, by Dr. E. C. Ellett, Memphis, Tenn 

Pamphlet XIV lhe Eyes of Transportation Employees, by Dr. J. J. Carroll, Baltimor 

Pamphlet XV. Ocular Hygiene in Schools, by Dr. 8. D. Risley, Philadelphia 

Pamphlet XVI Whisky, Tobacco and Drugs and the Eves, by Dr. Edward Jackson, 
Denver 

Pamphlet XVII Phe Oculist and the Optician, by Dr. Melville Black, Denver 

Pamphlet XVIII. Preparation for Blindness, by Dr. F. Park Lewis, Buffalo 

Pamphlet XIX. What to Do for Blind Children, by Dr. F. Park Lewis, Buffalo 

Pamphlet XX Blindness from Wood Alcohol, by Dr. Casey Wood, Chicago 


I would like to suggest that these are excellent pamphlets for doctors 
to keep in their offices and on their reading tables for distribution and 
education. [am constantly giving away these pamphlets to patients who, 
having seen them, desire them. Some people wish information on one 
subject and others desire knowledge along other lines. The pamphlet 
topics are sufficiently varied to fill the wants of most people. Besides 
this it often happens that an oculist desires to instruct a certain patient on 
a particular subject. Almost all eye subjects are mentioned in these 
pamphlets and are plainly and understandingly discussed, and it would be 
far easier to give such patients an appropriate pamphlet or two than to 
take the time to explain the subject personally. 

It seemed desirable to the committee to create a national sentiment in 
favor of conservation of vision, and for this purpose it was determined that 
lectures on this subject should be delivered in each state. A lecture bureau 
manager Was appointed in each state who was willing to superintend the 
work in his state. Where a state organization for the conservation of 
vision existed, one of its officers was selected to carry on the work; but 
where no such state organization existed a prominent, energetic and willing 
oculist was selected. The plan was about as follows 

The “state manager,” as he is called, should enlist the assistance of all 
the oculists he could to assist him in his work, acting, wherever possible, 
in harmony with local and state medical societies, both ophthalmological 
and general. Prominent and energetic oculists should be found who were 
willing to lecture on the Conservation of Vision on invitation. Such 
lecturers should reside in different portions of the state, so that long and 
expensive journeys should not be necessary. The state manager should 
correspond with local medical societies, women’s clubs, teachers’ institutes, 
boards of health and education, etc., and secure invitations for a lecturer 
to go to different cities to talk on the Conservation of Vision. Lectures 
should, if possible, be arranged for one month in advance, to give time for 
preparation, and necessary ethical advertising. The lecturers expenses 
should, if possible, be paid for by the ones issuing the invitation. The 
lecture should last about one hour and should be given in plain and un- 
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scientific language. A discussion should follow. In order to make these 
lectures easy to deliver, the committee prepared a box of about thirty 
colored and uncolored stereopticon slides and sent them to each state 
manager, to be loaned to his associates in the work whenever a lecture was 
to be delivered. These slides were securely packed in a strong box and 
locked with a Yale key. The box could be shipped from place to place by 
express, the key going to its destination by mail. In addition to this a 
pamphlet was prepared entitled “A Plan of Campaign for the Conservation 
of Vision.” This pamphlet contained a full description of the plan, and 
what it was proposed to accomplish. A kind of skeleton lecture was 
included in this pamphlet suggesting subjects, etc., to be referred to in the 
lecture. These pamphlets were freely dispensed to all state managers, 
who distributed them to their associates in the work. Besides this, each 
lecturer was placed on the mailing list for the Press Bulletin, to which 
reference has already been made, so that he could see the new articles as 
they came out each week, and perhaps use them in his lectures. Each 
lecturer also received a complete set of the Conservation of Vision Pam- 
phlets, as it was thought that these would greatly assist him in preparing his 
lectures. Quantities of the “Vision Charts for Schools,’’ were sent into 
each state so that the lecturers could have all they desired of them. While 
these lectures were intended to cover all avenues of vision conservation, 
it was especially hoped that it would result in the use of the Credé treat- 
ment of the eves of all new-born babes; in the lessening of shop accidents; 
and in the annual and systematic examination of all school children’s eyes 
by school teachers; for it is reasonably certain that if these three procedures 
could be universally adopted, SU per cent. of all blindness could be elim- 
inated from this country. The Credé treatment for new-born infants, the 
providing and using of goggles and other shop safety devices for eyes, and 
the annual, systematic examination of school children’s eyes, ears, noses 
and throats by school teachers in the United States could be accomplished 
at an annual cost which would not exceed $250,000 per annum. It costs 
$15,000,000 a vear to care for the dependent blind in this country alone, 
to say nothing of those children more or less incapacitated by defective or 
diseased ears, noses and throats. Inasmuch as the examination of ears, 
noses and throats is provided for in the questions annexed to the vision 
chart, for the teachers’ use, and as abnormal conditions of these organs 
can be investigated easily and speedily, at the same time the eyes are 
examined, and as the benefits to be achieved by this addition are enormous, 
it is earnestly recommended that teachers will include the ears, noses and 
throats in their investigations. 

Emphasis should be laid on several points connected with these annual, 


systematic examinations of school children’s eyes, etc., by school teachers: 
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First. The examinations are simple and require no medical education. 

Second. Teachers are not expected to make diagnoses. They merely 
ascertain the fact through the questions, that something is wrong, and 
leave the rest to the doctor selected by the family for consultation. 

Third. A child can be easily examined in five minutes and each teacher 
should examine the children attending her own room. By subdividing 
the work in this way, all the children in any city of any size can be easily 
examined in one day. A definite day in the early fall of each year should 
be set aside for these tests in all cities. 

Fourth. These tests not only benefit the children by leading to the 
correction of their eye, ear, nose and throat defects, but the correction of 
these defects benefits the teachers, because such corrections usually add 
materially to the intellectual and moral character of the children, thus 
rendering them much easier to teach, and more pliable to discipline. 
Teachers should, therefore, be glad to do this work, without grumbling, 
both from selfish and unselfish reasons. 

Fifth. There is no objection to these examinations being made by 
doctors or school nurses. This, however, would cost large sums of money 
and boards of education and health are never allowed enough money for 
even ordinary purposes. This is a fact which might as well be frankly 
recognized and acted upon. Let teachers, therefore, devote one day in 
the year to this work and get it done. They are easily capable of doing it. 
[t takes no extra time for them. It is a benefit to themselves as well as to 
the children. It costs practically nothing. Therefore, let it be done. 

The question may be pertinently asked, what has been the result of the 
state lectures? This has varied greatly in different states. No man was 
compelled to accept the position of state lecture bureau manager; the accept- 
ance was voluntary and was decided after the work and ideals were thor- 
oughly explained. After a promise of conscientious work was given, the 
box of slides and printed matter were sent, which represented an outlay 
of about twenty-five dollars in money, for each state. In some states 
this (at least, so far as results are concerned) has ended the matter. So 
far as I know, no work whatever has been done in some states; no lectures 
have been delivered; and nothing has been accomplished. My letters 
have been unanswered; my appeals have been unheeded. Perhaps a letter 
has been finally, at the end of the season, received, informing me that I do 
not understand conditions in that particular state, or that sickness, or 
business, or moving, or bad weather, or some equally important reason has 
prevented taking up the lecture proposition. Of course, after a gentleman 
accepts a position of this kind, and agrees to do the work, I felt I had a 
right to depend upon his coéperation, and, having once appointed him, the 
state was left in his charge and I felt I had no right to interfere. It has 
been, therefore, most discouraging for me at the end of the season, when 
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it was about time for me to make my report to the ¢ ouncil on Health and 
Public Instruction, and when it was too late to change state managers, to 
realize that no real work had been accomplished in quite a number of 
states In some states the work for one reason or another has been delayed, 
but still work has been done, as many lecture engagements have been made 
for next fall with medical societies, teachers’ institutes. Chautauqua meet- 
ings, women’s clubs, educational conventions, etc. But I rejoice to say 
that in most of the states honest, conscientious work has been accom- 
plished, and excellent results have been achieved The results are, of 
course, not all that could be desired, but still, considering that this is the 
first vear of the committee's existence, I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I 
did not feel gratified and much obligated to those gentlemen who have 
given this project their time, their labor, and their means I beg to 
present, toward the end of this article, a tabulated report of this work up to 
the time of giving this narrative into the hands of the printer 

The question as to the future of this work now remains to be discussed 


I would recommend 


First The continuance of a weekly article on the eve for the Press 
Bulletin oft thre f Oune il on Health and Publi Instruction. 
Second. \ few more Conserration of asion Pamphlets on interesting 


subjects and the increased circulation of these pamphlets. 

Third. The continuation of the conservation of vision lectures in the 
various states. Many more of these lectures should be delivered, and the 
state managers should be changed, where the present managers have not 
shown a reasonable interest in the work. From twenty to twenty-five 
new slides for the stereopticon should be made, that will more fully illus- 
trate the subject 

Fourth. I was at first in favor of encouraging the formation of State 
Societies for the conservation of vision, these societies to possess complete 
self government, but all of them to declare themselves in affiliation with 
the Committee on Conservation of Vision, of the Council on Health and 
Public Instruction of the American Medical Association, by a slender 
thread of connection. I was also in favor of asking those states, already 
possessing state organizations, to join with us in the same sort of affiliation. 
I was also in favor of proposing an annual meeting of this affiliated organiza- 
tion and the formation of a national body of this nature for the conserva- 
tion of vision. ‘Time and experience have, however, considerably modified 
my views and I now believe that other plans are better. 

In the first place, there is already a national society of this nature, It is, 
it is true, highly inactive but still it exists and should, I believe, be encour- 
aged to an awakening activity. 

In the second place, local conditions, in many of the states, are not 


conducive to friendly assistance. However well meant such assistance 
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may be, it will, in some states, be regarded as meddlesome interference, and 
as an effort to rob existing organizations, whether active or lethargic. of 
some credit, whic’: it is felt should remain with the local organization, and 
not be shared with even a well intending interloper These views, 1 pre 

sume, are but natural to those people who have worked hard to develop a 
praiseworthy state society. They want the credit for their work and should 
have it, and I believe it is better that the, should be let alone, and not 
asked to merge their identity or work with that of another organization 
My recommendation, therefore, for the future is, that this committee 
shall do what it can to inspire the formation of state conservation of vision 
organizations, either as independent medical and lay societies, or as com 
missions of the state governments. It shall stand ready to advise and 
assist such work in any possible manner, but it shall not suggest a formal 
connection of any description, with the Committee of the American Med- 
ical Association This committee should also be equally ready to advise 
or assist state organizations that already exist, and should coéperate with 
them in any way they may properly request. 

Fifth. I would recommend that the work of this committee be extended, 
so that it shall become a potent power in the community. It should have 
a central office with a paid, interested, intelligent, energetic secretary, who 
could and would from time to time journey from state to state, upon request, 
and assist in the formation and perpetuation of state societies for the 
conservation of vision. His traveling expenses should be paid by those 
who summon him to the various localities. He should have a well equipped 
office, with one or two stenographers, and a library and files, containing 
everything that is printed on the conservation of vision. This office should 
be recognized as a central bureau of assistance, advice, literature, laws, 
etc., where all questions concerning this subject can and will be intelli- 
gently and willingly answered. Plans should here be devised for the 
formation of societies; for constitutions and by-laws; for the best ways of 
carrying on the work; for the building of model laws; and the best means of 
influencing legislatures and boards of health, education, etc. The work 
of such an office would be enormous and its influence widespread. Its 
work and purposes would enlarge and develop as time progressed, and I do 
not see how this noble enterprise can reach its legitimate and ultimate 
purpose unless something of this kind is made possible. But to do this, 
considerable money would be absolutely necessary, and I, therefore, recom- 
mend that this money shall be forthcoming from some source and that the 
good work shall be encouraged to go on. 

Sixth. The distribution in all schools of crisply and plainly written 
leaflets concerning the care of eyes, ears, noses and throats. They. should 
be taken home so that the parents can read them. They should be printed 


in various languages. 
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Perhaps even a better plan would be to have suggestions of this kind 
printed on the blank fly-leaf of all school books. The expense of printing 
would be almost nothing and the benefits to be derived would be incal- 
culable. 

I wish to thank Dr. H. B. Favill, Dr. F. R. Green and the Council on 
Health and Public Instruction for the moral and financial assistance they 
have rendered our committee. I also wish to thank all those who have 
written for the Press Bulletin and the Conservation of Vision Pamphlets. 
I also wish to thank all those who have assisted us in the work of the state 


lecture bureaus. 


Estimates 
Number of Number of Number of imated 


lectures lecturers cities 


Manager size of 


audiences 


Ga Dunbar Roy 1,975 
C. W. Kollock 950 
Ala 5S. Ledbetter 000 
Or J. L. MeCool 3 300 
N. ¢ W. Banner r 2.000 
Kans R. 5. Magee 050 
N.H Fritz .725 
Wyo L. Strader 
Tenn C. Ellett 

N. ¥ P. Lewis 
Ark Moulton 
Mo Loeb 

Utah M. Lindsay 
Me J. A. Spalding 
N.D J. H. Rindlaub 
Conn G. H. Warner 
Wash W. Perry } 520 
Md Woods 
Ohio Bruner § 
Ky J. A. Stucky 35 Si 350 
Del J. A. Ellegood 6 
Idaho L. Nourse ‘ 5 
Va J. A. White 500 


Minn C. Todd ; 3 500 
500 


100 
850 
225 
400 
2,300 


000 
850 


7: 
2 
2: 


lowa R. Lewis : 
Wis M. Black 250 
Wash.., Wilkinson 200 
Mich R. Parker 
Ind E. Bulson, Jr. 5 : 2: 5,000 
Neb J. M. Patton 225 


69,425 


l 
~ 
9 
if 10 
\ 
12 
13 
14 
1S 
16 
17 
18 
19 
| 20 
| 
9 
339 190 283 
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I append a tabulated report ol the State Lecture Bureau ¢ ampaign 
and desire to say that a large part of the work done in Ohio has been done 
under the auspices of the Ohio Commission for the Blind 

It will thus be seen that thirty states have reported work; 339 lectures 
have been delivered; by 190 lecturers; in 283 cities; to audiences aggregating, 
69,425. 

When to this is added the hundreds of thousands of people who have 
been reached through the newspapers, by the distribution of the Press 


Bulletin, and the thousands of people who have been reached by the Con- 


servation of lision Pa nphlets, it will be seen that the work of this com- 


mittee has not been in vain. I desire to also add that probably through 
the agency of the le« Lures, in the Various states, s« hool Inspec tion ot eves, 


ears, noses and throats have been established in, at least, 200 cities 
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THE COLLECTION OF MUNICIPAL 
WASTE. 


W. F. Morse, 


Consult ng Sanitary Eenainee r. Veu York City 


Rea | y ‘ ne t he Ar P Hea Aas rado 


For more than twenty-five vears the American Public Health Associa- 
tion has been considering the subject of the Municipal Waste of Towns 
and Cities. The papers submitted and the discussions at the meetings 
have dealt mainly with the disposal of the waste, the usual means of col- 
lection being accepted as the only known methods 

The progress of this country in sanitation has brought attention to the 
exceedingly unsatisfactory, often unsanitary and always expensive col- 
lection means in use, and we are now asked to go back to the beginning of 
this question and collect and formulate data for the communities which 
will improve the present somewhat crude system, and, if possible, suggest 
a more hygienic and less costly way of doing this work 

The methods in use in the larger cities are based upon the local conditions 
that obtain in each place, but the statistics and data that are gathered in 
New York, Philadelphia, ( ‘hicago and Boston do not give much help when 
the smaller cities and towns investigate the subject 

What is needed is the tabulation of figures obtained from a larger number 
of communities, from villages of 3,000 upwards, and cities of the third and 
fourth classes, the classification and comparison of which will give assist- 
ance and greatly help all places in their efforts to improve their conditions 
\ brief statement of the present means for the collection of the Municipal 
Waste in the largest number of communities will aid in the present dis- 
cussion 

The collection of waste is made by four different agencies. 

1. The Individual System, by which every householder takes care of his 
own waste in his own way, with the least possible trouble and cost, with no 
responsibility for after results, with the only purpose of getting it off his 
premises in the shortest time. A cartman is hired to take away the ashes 
in winter, the refuse and cast-off material in the annual spring cleaning, 
and from time to time at other periods the organic matter as the accumu- 
lation requires. So annually the privy vault is cleaned at any price that 
can be agreed upon, and unless there is complaint from neighbors or the 
local health officer the duty of this household is discharged. The results 
are, the retention of refuse upon the premises until it becomes objectionable 
or offensive, the payment of far more than would be the cost if done under 
regulation by the town authorities, and the promiscuous dumping of all 
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manner of house refuse by an irresponsible cartman at any place where he 
will not he detected There are many large towns that have no way } 
this of getting rid of their waste 

2 The Licensed Collector Method In this case a number of cartmen are 
licensed to make the collections upon payment of a small registration fee 
to the town \ route is established by each collector and a certain number 


of patrons secured which are fairl) well looked after. The dumping ground 


mav be upon the collector's property, or ata plang e which is designated by 
the town Frequently the town secures the locations, keeps men emploved 
to level the loads, control the flying papers, to burn off the inflammable 
parts at intervals, and has a general oversight of the work through the 
Sanitars inspectors The advantages are that the collectors, being known. 
can be more readily detected in any infringement of the sanitary regulations, 
but there is no remedy for complaints of the householder on the score of 
infrequent or bad collection service or overcharge for the work The cost 
as arule, is more than double to the householder who employ s this service 
than would be paid by the operation of a municipal system, and being 
voluntary, there Is no way of enforcing the regular collection periods, or ot 
preventing the accumulations of considerable quantities of objectionable 
or dangerous matters 

When there are no sewers, under this license system, the removal of 
night soil is almost universally carried on, the collectors being required to 
provide an equipment of sealed barrels, to be kept clean, the work to be 
done at certain hours, with the use of pres ribed disinfectants. and the 
excreta to be conveyed outside the town limits 

The trouble comes with the final disposal of this most dangerous matter 
Being prohibited from disposal in streams or bodies of fresh water, its 
disposal on land is obligatory. It has no value as a fertilizer unless it is 
composted by thorough and intimate mixtures of peat, muck or loam, 
until it is oxidized and assimilated, requiring long periods of time to con- 
vert it into material that can be handled without nuisance. The cost of 
labor for this work, the areas of ground to be oc upied and the exceeding! 
offensive character of the process, with the uncertain and possibly dangerous 
results when applied to certain kinds of vegetable growths, makes the 
whole method unsatisfactory and of doubtful financial returns. Th 
prices charged for vault cleaning are frequently excessive and there is no 
relief for the householder If the money paid for this work were used for 
a proper collection and disposal service under municipal regulation, it 
would not only defray this cost but go far toward paving for the garbag 
collection also. In an eastern city where this work is done by city teams 
and men at a very moderate price for each vault cleaned, the re« eipts paid 
a profit of 37 per cent. upon the cost, which defrayed 34 per cent. of 


cost of the garbage collection in the same place 
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An examination of the comparative costs of the license system was made 
by an inland town, and it was found that the householders were paying 
five to eight dollars per vear for imperfect and unsatisfactory work. It 
was also found that if a municipal system were adopted and the cost assessed 
pro rata upon the property valuation, the expense would be approximately 
$1.64 per household per annum or about 3 cents per week. Some of the 
disadvantages attending the license system of collection where the garbage 
is taken for hog feeding are stated in the report of the Commissioner of 
Public Works of an inland city of 100,000 population where this method 
has been used for many years 

“The principal objection to the present system of collection is due to the 
irregularity with which the collections are made in some parts of the city 
and the total absence of any system of collection in other parts. Cans of 
garbage are at times left to stand along the curb for several hours awaiting 
the irregular coming of the garbage collector. As a rule the garbage recep- 
tacles are not provided with covers and are frequently overturned by dogs 
and mischievous children and their contents scattered over the pavement to 
be left until the street is swept. The cans standing along the curbs are at 
all times very unsightly in appearance and during the warmer months 
become a decided nuisance from the obnoxious odors which are given off. 
When the garbage is not collected at all and has to be thrown with the 
ashes on the public dumps, the nuisance created is even worse. Here the 
garbage left near the surface quickly decays during warm weather to the dis- 
comfort and annoyance of all who happen to live to the leeward of the 
dumps. The garbage on the dumps also becomes the breeding place for 
myriads of flies which are, no doubt, more or less of a factor in the trans- 
mission of disease. Another nuisance from the garbage thrown on the 
dumps comes from the fires which are nearly always burning at some depth 
below the surface, the smoke of which is extremely pungent and disagree- 
able and often pervades the vicinity of the dumps for quite a distance. 

A further nuisance of which the department receives many complaints, 
comes from the throwing of garbage and refuse on vacant lots and other 
out-of-the-way places The detection of the offenders in such cases 
becomes very difficult, on account of the noxious materials usually being 
deposited under cover of darkness 

3. The Contract System. By this method the city advertises for bids 
for collection of the whole or a part of the waste. This is a most convenient 
way for the authorities and an improvement over the license system, but 
it has some disadvantages and as a whole is less satisfactory than a munic- 
ipal method. The contractor is often compelled by competition to accept 
the work at a small margin of profit, giving poor service, and causing endless 


complaints. 
His equipment and employees are not always of the highest class, the 
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contract being usually for a short period. There is limited responsibility, 


and his purpose is to do as little as possible at the smallest cost to himself. 
There must be maintained a vigilant oversight by the city authorities, 
and frequent inspes tions of the equipment, methods of work and of the 
final disposal of the waste, if this be deposited within the city limits. The 
householder benefits by a S\ stematic collection at a somewhat lower cost, 
and if the work is done in a satisfactory manner, the city is relieved of a 
burden which it is often unwilling to accept This is the method employed 
by the largest number of municipalities, and may be said to be the typical 
American system of collection. 

t. Collections and Disposal by Municipal Service In this case the city 
provides and maintains its own equipment and employees. This is at a 
somewhat greater cost than the contract method, but by efficient superin- 
tendence the results are far more satisfactory The responsibility is upon 
the Chief of the Bureau and by him distributed through his associates, so 
that poor work can be noted and corrected without loss of time. The 
equipment and employees may also be used in other departments of the 
municipal service dividing the expense, and the whole force, with a good 
executive, if kept from political interference, can be brought to a high state 
of efficiency and take pride in their work. 

The growth of municipal service in the collection of refuse is very marked 
in the past five years, due perhaps to the commission form of the city 
government where the work can be better kept free from political control, 
and more directly under the observation of the commissioner in charge. 

The Comparative Cost of Garbage Collections. The data for tabulating 
the relative costs of collection service by one or the other methods referred 
to is difficult to obtain and not always reliable. From an inquiry made by 
the writer some years ago concerning the cost of garbage collections by the 
contract and by municipal service, it was ascertained that in fifteen cities 
of the first, second and third classes, the cost of collection was, 15 cents per 
capita per annum, and that in fifteen cities of the same classes, with approxi- 
mately the same population, where the collections were made by municipal 
service, the cost was 22 cents per capita per annum These figures should 
now be revised owing to the increased prices of labor and material, and the 
same cities now report the costs at 19 cents for contract service and 25 
cents per capita for municipal system. These relative costs are an impor- 
tant factor in all inquiries of this sort, and it is to be hoped the standard 


forms for collection statistics which have been distributed by this committee 


will give us reliable figures on this point 
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Pur CLASSIFICATION OF REFUSE AS AFFECTING COLLECTIONS 


When considering the waste col 


lections from a community the different 


es ©) lise wre d iis he require d by) the proposed disposal 


lis the means for separate 
New York, Brooklyn, 


ATALLOLLS and recove!l 


advantage of thes separate collections are apparent when the city 
treatment of each of the respec tive classes 
Washington, Boston, each provide for three sep- 
values from each class of refuse, separately treated 
In these cities the collection is made by the mun ipality, the disposal 
being done by contracting companies 

In St. Louis, Newark, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, the collec- 
tions are made by contractors who also operate disposal works The 
further separatio! of ashes and rubbish are made by the contractors 
ufter collection. The garbage separately collected in Providence, Wor- 
ester, Denver, Grand Rapids,St. Paul, Los Angeles and other cities 
and towns, especially in New England, is fed to swine 

In only two cities, Cleveland and Columbus, is the garbage municipally 
collected and disposed ol by reduction The ashes and rubbish are used 
for land filling Where there are crematories or incinerators the garbage 
and rubbish are burned and the ashes dumped. Sometime the carcasses 
of the larger animals are also burned. When the Destructor methods are 
emploved as at Richmond Borough, N. Y.. Seattle. Milwaukee, Paterson, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Berkeley, Montgomery, Halifax, Vancouver, the 
inseparated refuse is destroved as collected from the household. Manure 
iorms a part of the refuse in many places and is classified as garbage 


In the greater number of cities the collections are made of the garbage 


, and in the towns and villages by license 
method lhere is comparatively little data which give reliable information 


of service for comparison Each place deals with the question 


und rubbish by contract agency 


as it is 
connected with their local conditions and these vary so greatly with respect 
to the climatic environment, the character of the population, the kind of 


fuel used, the seasonal variations and other complex conditions, that it is 
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wssible to predicate situations that will apply to all But there are 


} 


some points common to all which may be taken as a basis for limited com 
The Average Quantities of Each Class of Waste It is known that an 
(American community of the usual mixed population will have a garbage 
tput from 175 to 250 pounds per capita per annum, varying with local 
surroundings The average quantities from fifteen large and medium 
ed cities as reported in one inquiry was 199 pounds per capita per annum 


gave pounds AS the 


Another more accurate report from four Ohio cities 
vearly average per capita. When making preliminary estimates about 
195 pounds per capita per annum with due allowance for exceptional 
onditions will be approximate figures 

The proportions of rubbish vary greatly and are governed by the chat 
cter of the community, the effect of private collections, and the prevailing 
I | for houses, whether coal or natural gas In the former case, where 
coal is used, the percentage by weight of rubbish is fairly constant, and 
averages from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent. of the whole collection 

When gas is used largely as fuel the proportions of rubbish are doubled 
The city of Butfalo with gas as household fuel reports the collections of 
rubbish in volume to be equal to the volume of ashes, and this is true of 
most places where natural gas ts plentiful 

Phe quantity of ashes vearly produced in any community are controlled 
by the character of the population, the use of solid or gaseous fuels and the 
cost of these Under usual conditions when no gas is available about 73 
per cent. to 75 per cent of the total collection is house ashes When gas 
1s emploved in) households the ashes are greatly diminished Ith volume 

There can be no precise estimates of the relative proportions ot waste 
in any place until all the local conditions are known, but for preliminary 
calculations the following proportions of refuse in a town of 8,000 popula 
tion of the usual residential and manufacturing classes, where coal is used 
for fuel may be found of service 

Under usual conditions the amount of waste material from a northern 
town of 8,000 to 10,000 population is reckoned at 3 pounds per capita per 
day, which represents the average daily output the year round. But 
in actual practice it is usual to allow for an increased amount, because the 
quantities are always larger when means are pro\ ided for the disposal ol 


the waste, and also to allow for the increase in population The seasonal 


\ ariation also influene e the quantities The se are shown in the following 


table 


> 
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Estimatep R QUANTITIES AND Proportions tn Town or 8,000 PoruLatrion. 
Qua 
H hold 75 11.25 tons 
Garbage 15 > 
10 l 
100 15 
mer Qua 
Household ashes, 5 6 to 9 tons 
Garbage, $5 5 te 7 
Rubbish, 20 4to6 “ 
100 15 to 28 “ 
The Means of ¢ lection The equipment of wagons and carts used in 


collection work is a subject which requires more time and space than is 
allowed for this paper 

Under the individual and license methods there is little attention paid 
to the wagons used or the means of final disposal. With a contract system 
in force in the hands of a competent contractor, and vigilant oversight by 
the health authorities the collection work can be done satisfactorily. 

The regulations in force in one large city afford a good basis for working 
under the contract method: 

“The contractor shall furnish watertight wagons or barrels, securely 
covered, all carts to be kept clean and lettered and numbered 

“The collectors shall call regularly at stated periods, remove and return 
the receptacles promptly, and in as clean a manner as possible, and shall 
not permit anything to be done in connection with the work that shall be 
needlessly offensive to persons or building 

“No deposits of garbage or other waste shall be made upon any lot or 
open space except by special permit, and all refuse matter shall be taken 
outside the city or deposited upon designated ground. 

“Owners and tenants shall provide suitable receptacles for refuse that 
shall be securely covered and kept clean, and placed upon the curb or side- 
walk or within areas or fence lines at the time of collection or one hour 
previous thereto. 

“Penalties are provided for the infringement of the regulations upon 
properly investigated complaints made by the householder.” 

Collections by Motor Trucks. The use of motor trucks in refuse collection 
work will undoubtedly aid in lowering the cost and increasing the efficiency 
and sanitation of the service. At present they are employed in hauls from 
the central receiving stations in the larger cities, but not in the actual 
collection work, ex¢ ept in a few instances where considerable amounts of 


mixed refuse are gathered from closely built up or manufacturing sections. 
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Methods of Refuse Disposal. The present inquiry and purpose of this 
committee is intended to cover the collection of refuse, leaving the disposal 
work aside for future consideration. But there is one disposal method as 
applied to the combustible refuse or rubbish collection that is rapidly 
coming into use in the smaller cities and towns that promises relief from 
what is now a perplexing problem 

In many plac es when the garbage is taken by farmers for swine food, or 
contracted for by the city for any purpose, and where there are facilities 
for ground filling by clean ashes, the rubbish continues to give serious 
trouble The nuisances and difficulties that arise from dumping grounds 
where rubbish is deposited are previously referred to in this paper and are 
generally well known in all communities 

In several places there are erected a special form of incinerators for the 
disposal of light refuse, which on occasion many also include small amounts 
of household garbage and bodies of the smaller animals 

hese furnaces are built with large primary fire boxes with special form 
of fire grates, with a secondary fire, and with intercepting vertical and 
horizontal baffles that detain flying light particles, and becoming incan 
descent, assist in destroying the smoke and inflammable gases from the 
primary fire. They are charged through large circular openings on the top, 
and admit long pieces of refuse wood through the front firing doors. These 
designs were first used by the writer four vears ago at a Lnited States 
nav\ vard installation, and since have been adopted in many plac es with 
several now under construction. 

In some of the larger New England cities where the quantities of rubbish 
are large, there is introduced a picking belt driven by elec tric powel trom 
the street mains, by which power 50 per cent. to 65 per cent. of the refuse 
is recovered for market. These stations are built by the towns at very 
moderate cost, are taken over by contractors who pay pro rata tor all 
salable portions and who operate the station. The revenue to the city 
more than pays all capital charges, and provides sinking fund that defrays 
the initial cost of construction 

Recovery stations of this kind are in use in Cambridge, Worcester, 
Brookline. Somerville. Springfield, and other plan es are securing ground 
with intention of building 

These small refuse recovery stations are a modification of larger plants, 
operating in several cities, and within their limitations of capacity are 
found to be quite as efficient and useful By their agencv the problem of 
disposal of light combustible refuse is satisfactorily solved, at a minimum 


of expense, and in most cases with a profit to the community 


» 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
DAY AND NIGHT COLLECTION 
OF MUNICIPAL WASTE. 


Wittiam H. Epwarps, 


Che collection of municipal wastes, ashes, and garbage, is, because of its 
very nature, classed as a noxious trade Being a necessary evil attending 
municipal life and activity, it calls for a serious consideration, not only to 
improve the efficiency and economy of its performance, but also to minimize 
so far as possible its objectionable features. While the character of the 
vehicle and the methods of loading and transportation have their particular 
hearing on the efficiency and economy of the work done, the time of the 
performance also enters into these items and also has a bearing upon the 
comfort and well being of those served Whether the wastes are collected 
separately or mixed may involve the question somewhat, but as a matter 
of fact this item does not in any great measure enter into an argument as 
to the time of day when collection shall be made, as separate or mixed the 
materials are offensive and liable to cause a nuisance in spite of the asserted 
fact that the mixture is rendered innocuous by the moisture of the swill 
preventing the dust nuisance of the ash. For economic reasons the recep 
tacles in which the householder places the ashes and garbage are set outside 
the building, preferably in an alley, if such exists, but otherwise in front of 
the building and in such a manner as to interfere as little as possible with 
the use of the sidewalk by pedestrians. In loading it has been suggested 
that to avoid nuisance the receptacles should be carried away without 
emptying into the vehicle, but those engaged in this work have not as yet 
found any economical method of doing this work in this manner so as to 
have an efficient and inexpensive result in the carriage and dumping. We, 
therefore, are forced to empty the receptacles into the vehicle and there is 
an unsightly performance here, as well as a nuisance attending the dust 
spreading and unpreventable spilling which can only be minimized by covers 
or other devices for that purpose Receptac les should be covered, but as 
to swill, these covers are frequently removed by the animals trving to get 
at the edible contents Where this occurs, flies are attracted and the sun 
has an incubating effect on the bacterial life which the material contains. 
he kind of vehicle used for transportation may be a subject for study so 
that it may be easily loaded and emptied and not an interference with 
traffic 
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| he « harae ter ol the neighborhood where the work Is pertorni d “uiso fas 
ts effect ipon the subject We may, ther lore, summarize the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages attendant upon this operation of this work 


is follows: unsightliness of cans of ashes and garbage standing in front 


ofl 
buildings a particular disadvantage in the davtime and much less at night 
t! ough not Ww holly done awa\ with he atuse cans are lac ed out tor the night 


collections when servants are about to retire, and in the summertime « spe 


iallv these receptac les are from an wstheti point of view a great annovance 
Che retention of the cover on the rece prt ac le is easier in the davtime,. and 
therefore, is an advantage, in that the animals do not prowl and people wh« 


find pleasure In displac ing the coversdo not find it convenient when they are 


bserved In Is regard, in stile h cases as do occur where hy arele 


or malice the covers are removed, the day work has its disadvantage in the 
spreading bv the wind of dust from the ashes or the generation of noxious 
odors bv the sun's effect upon the garbage At the best the receptacle is 
some obstruction to the pedestrians and, therefore, is a disadvantage in the 
davtime and much less so at night Where rec epta les are plac ed withn 
in areaway there is considerable disadvantage in night collection owing to 
the difficulty which the collector has of seeing whether there is material t 
remove or not Complaint was made by the drivers of New York's De 
partment of Street Cleaning that at night the animals attempting to gai 
food from the garbage cans attacked them and thev were at a disadvantage 
because of the darkness. The emptying of the receptacle into the cart o 
truck is necessarily attended by some noise, particularly so when both the 
receptac le and the cart are made of metal This disadvantage ts great at 
night and of very little importance in the daytim« The spreading of the 
dust from the ash is a disadvantage because of the discomfort caused to 
pedestrians In this regard the night collection has great comparative 
advantage. The interference with regular traffic by vehicles whose work 
causes them to stop and start frequently and at times to cross the street is 
considerable and puts the day collection at a disadvantage as against the 
night collection The noise of vehicular traffic, while of no disadvantage 1 
the daytime, becomes of considerable importance during the sleeping hours 
The effect of the intense heat of the sun radiated from the pavements in the 
summer time ts a distinct disadvantage both as to men and animals in da) 
collection, and is completely obviated in night collection In the winter 
months the weather conditions do not operat adversely comparativel) 
either day or night, but the fact that where a horse is cast at night, because 
of the slippery conditions the driver has no chance to receive he Ip is he has 
in the daytime in getting the animal up on his feet, is a distinct disadvar 

tage to the night work. The spilling of materials from the vehicles is 
disadvantageous in day collection and is of small comparative importanc 


in night collection as arrangement can be made for the sweeping up of th 
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of the streets in the daytime makes it a nuisance 


itter before the us 
When the materials collected arrive at the dumping points there is a charge 
to be made as an economic disadvantage for the necessary lighting which 
must be particularly noted to prevent accidents. During the whole proc- 


ess of collection the one particular disadvantage of the night work comes 
from the fact that s ipervision of the work is made considerably more difh- 
ult than where the supervising officer has the advantage of broad daylight. 
[ think I have covered the various items necessary to make a comparison 
of the advantages and disadvantages of day and night collections and, 
while in my balance of the one against the other so far as the city of New 
York is concerned, I am convinced that night collection should be chosen, 
ertain that these considerations have to be weighed in the 
light of local conditions. New York, while it contains the details of about 


kind of citv conditions, has a combination of them which exists in 


| am equally 


ever\ 
no other citv to such an extent, and, therefore. the importance of one or 
another of the items here noted does not bear a general relation to the work 
of other cities. In this as in most matters of municipal business we can 
only assist each other by relating experiences, leaving the application to 
individual cases to be made by the individual, and I feel that the narration 
alone is beneficial and I trust that in this case my rough sketch of the sub- 
ect here discussed may prove of assistance to the members of this body 


ind through them to those others who have this problem to meet. 
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RECOVERABLE VALUES OF MUNICIPAL 
WASTE. 


GrorRGE H. Norton, 


lhe disposal of the wastes of human activities is vital to the continuance 
of these activities and of the race itself It is one of the sanitary problems 
which must be considered collectively with the great number, that the most 
beneficial effects may be attained from the available resources 

The decision of choice for disposal of refuse between immediate and 
complete destruction by fire and that of partial utilization of available 
portions must rest upon two factors: sanitary advantage of immediate 
destruction and commercial returns from utilization When these two 
factors are known, then decision can be intelligently made between 
sanitary desirability and its attendant expense. If the public health can 
be better served by the determined extra cost of immediate destruction 
than by the same investment along other lines of health service the destruc- 
tion must be adopted. 

That in the consideration of this subject there may be available reliable 
data on recoverable values of certain municipal wastes, the following 
facts are submitted from the experience of Buffalo, N. \ 

The collections of wastes are divided into three classes 

Domestic Garbage: 

Coal Ashes; 

Refuse, being all other domestic wastes 

The refuse consists of paper, tin cans, bottles, old furniture and with some 
metal, rags, rubber, etc. 

Collection is made by contract and the refuse is delivered by the con 
tractor at the Municipal Plant situated about one mile from the center of 
the city. This plant was orginally constructed by a previous contractor 
on city property, subsequently acquired by the city, remodeled and now 
consists of two forty-ton Heenan-Froude furnaces, fed from storage bins 
by a conveyor belt. Access by teams is over an elevated roadway where 
wagons dump into storage bins; the refuse is drawn from their bottoms 
onto a conveyor belt which passes up an incline through a picking and 
sorting room where recoveries are made and the remaining refuse passed 
to the furnaces. Each furnace has a 120 H. P. water-tube boiler placed 
over it. The steam generated is used to operate and light the plant and 
to operate sewage pumps in an adjoining building. In figures here given, 
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credit is given the refuse plant at 70 cents per hour for steam furnished the 
sewage pumping plant. Pickers or assorters are stationed on each sid 
of the elevated belt, each recovering some designated material Waste 
paper 1s assorted into various grades, depending on market demands, 
thrown into iron bins and on the floor below is pressed into bales lin 
eans are placed in storage bin and thence spouted into cars Phe ash, 
clinker and non-combustible material is hauled to dumps 

Since July 1, 1912, all delive rv to plant is Weighed and record made of 


cubic contents of wagons The table shows the records by months for 


> 
the vear Julv 1, 1912, to June 30, 19138, as taken from monthly statements 
and may vary slightly from official consolidations when made 
From this the following deductions are drawn 
Average load of refuse, cubic vards 19 
Ave rage wt iwht of load, tons ] 29) 
Average weight per cubic yard, tons 
(Average refuse per vear, per inhabitant (445,000 populat tons 0.048 
Per cent of total weight recovered 7 0 
Per cent. of total weight, non-combustibl B 
Per cent. of total weight. furnace residium 15.5 
Per cent of total weight burned in furnace 5 Ss 
Sale value per ton refuse received exclusi 19 
Sale ilue per ton refuse received, inclusive of s x2 3 
Labor cost per ton refuse received *1 7S 
Labor cost per ton refuse recovered a4 80 
In the above. weight ol hottles at one pound ene hy has heen added to 
recovered weights and $1,000 added to pas roll for proportion of superimn 
tendent’s salary 
During this vear reconstruc tion and re-arrangement of the plant have 
been under way and a part of the labor charge might well have been charged 
to construction account For one week the plant was shut down for such 
alterations It should also be stated that the plant is practicalls complet 
for the incineration of garbage with the refuse. entailing extra construction 
costs 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
$45,442.58 
I Re 
Part salary of superintendent 1.000 00 
Maintenance and repairing 528 07 
Residium t dumps 
Operating xpenses 
Net pr fit f perat SNE 
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No computation ts here made of charges for interest, depres lation and 


insurance, but the same may be inferred from the following 
Valuati t 135.000 00 
Valuation of land 25,000 00 
Pot iluati 
160,000 .00 
Not all of the available steam ts utilized 


From the above it may be seen that disposal of refuse, with recovery 
of materials of value, may be made without material cost near the center 
of a large city, thus saving the cost of extra haulage to unsightly dumps. 
Disposal by complete combustion could not thus be made unless arrange- 
ments for sale of steam in irregular supply were of an unusually favorable 
nature 

This is done without nuisance and without material complaints of inju- 
rious effects upon the health of those engaged in this work. This subject 
of effect upon health may well be the subject of further detailed investiga- 


tion 
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COST OF INCINERATION. 
P. M. Hatt, 
Minneapolis, Mini 


tu \ I 


\t the meeting of the American Public Health Association held in Rich- 
mond in 1909, the subject of my paper was “Utilization in Connection 
with Incineration.” In the course of the paper it was predicted that we 
would be doing street lighting and furnishing electric power for general 
purposes. Minneapolis has since developed the plan as outlined at that 
time and something of the process of evolution may be of interest. 

Beginning in 1908 the incinerator furnished sufficient power to generate 
ele tricity for the lighting of Hopewell Hospital and the workhouse build- 
ings. Later in the same vear the heating of the same buildings was 
taken over. This service has continued up to the present time. In May, 
1912, we began the systematic lighting of public streets. 

At first this light was extended to include twenty-two miles of the city’s 
streets. This has been gradually extended until now the street lighting 
includes thirty-one miles of streets. 

At the time the crematory began to do street lighting, the city was 
paying to the Minneapolis General Electric company $70 per are light per 
vear. The crematory furnished the service from the start for 860. Asa 
result of this competition, the rates of the General Electric were cut first 
to $65 and since to $62.50. 

Herewith is submitted the figures of the cost of operation of the plant, 
and the receipts, for the year 1912: 


CREMATORY, 1912 


Pavroll 16.802 
Water 142.89 
Wood (146 cords 40150 
Coal in incinerators 3 621.98 
Coal in high pressure boilers 5.2437 
Insurance 502 50 
Supplies 2 647 86 
Total Expense S28. 862 51 
Revenue from B. of C. & C. Heat, £6293 89 
Revenue from B. of C. & C. Light. 1080 62 
Revenue from Street Lights, $657 .48 12,081.99 
Net Expens« $16,830.52 
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Total number of tanks burned, 13,496, making an average cost per tank 
of $1.25 

We only had 150 ares on for 5 months and 200 on for 6 months in 1912, 
which cut present revenue more than half. There is an additional revenue 
which should be credited to this department of $500, as the city is paying 


862.50, and has been paving $65 until lately, while we are furnishing it for 


It will be noted that the service of street lighting covered a period of 
only six months, and of 150 ares for that time. At the present time the 
city is maintaining 212 arcs, at the same rate of 860 per vear. This will 


give for the vear 1913 a revenue of $12,720, an increase over the revenue 
from the same source for the vear 1912 of over $8,000, estimating that the 
revenues for heating and lighting the group of workhouse buildings and 
the tuberculosis hospitals will be approximately the same this vear as last. 
The revenues for 1918 should be a trifle over $20,000, an increase of $8,000 
over the total revenues for 1912. Providing the cost of operation is not 
materially different, the net expense should be cut in two for the vear 1913. 

The city at the present time is putting in an additional incinerator and 
boiler and when completed the service of street lighting will be still further 
extended. 

These figures give simply the net saving to the city from the operation 
of the incinerator. The service of electric lighting done by the garbage 
incinerator should in justice be credited with the saving to the city through 
the reduction of the rates of the general electric company. This alone 
runs into many thousand dollars. The cost of producing the arc light has 
been about $46 per vear, so that if necessary the cost to the city could be 


reduced to $50 and still be a paying investment. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REFUSE 
COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL. 


e Sanitarv Engineering Section American | H 4 ( 


The chief work of the Committee on Refuse Collection and Disposal 
during the past year has been to make a preliminary trial of a proposed 
“Standard Form for Statistics of Municipal Refuse.” This standard form 
was prepared by the chairman and was published in the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or Pusiic Hearn (Vol. 2, No. 6). The method of making the prelimi- 
nary trial was determined after a meeting of the committee in New York. 
At this meeting subjects for a topical discussion at the convention were 
discussed and a program adopted. Col. William F. Morse undertook to 
prepare a paper on “ Refuse Collection” to be presented at the conven ion. 

In order to give the standard form for statistics a trial, seventy-five 
copies were sent out to the proper officials in the larger cities of the United 
States. 

These cities were chosen because some member of the committee had a 
personal association with the official in charge. In each instance personal 
letters accompanied the copy of the standard form. These letters explained 
the nature and purpose of the standard form and requested that the form 
be filled out and returned to the chairman of the committee. Of the 
seventy-five cities to which copies were sent out, eight (10.6 per cent.) re- 
plied. Of these eight, only five returned the standard form made out as 
requested. These five cities were Washington, D. C., New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and Salem, Mass. Of the five forms re- 
ceived from these cities, two were incomplete, so that, out of seventy-five 
copies of the standard form sent out with personal letters, 6.7 per cent. 
made complete returns. 

The city of Boston sent a copy of the sanitary service records from their 
annual report, which give very complete data of the refuse collection and 
disposal, but not in a form directly comparable with other cities. The 
city of Albany submitted a copy of a special report on refuse collection 
and disposal, which did not give current data as called for by the standard 
form. Mr. E. R. Conant, city engineer, Savannah, Ga., sent a very com- 
prehensive letter, stating that no regular records of refuse disposal were 
kept and that he had collected as much information as possible during the 
short time he had been in office. This information was given in his letter. 
His attitude is expressed by the following sentence from his letter: “I am 
very much interested in your effort to have better data concerning the col- 
lection and disposal of municipal refuse, and, with the construction and 
operation of our incinerating plant, I shall take pleasure in carefully 
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compiling such data that will comply with the standard form which the 
American Public Health Association is preparing.” 
The « ity engineer of Rochester wrote that he was going to send in the 
tochester data, but it has not come in time to be included in this report. 
The data from the standard forms received has been summarized in 
the accompanying tables and notes. It is, of course, disappointing that 
more cities did not reply to our request Nevertheless, the data as 
collected is full of value and interest, and in our judgment warrants a 
further trial of the form during the coming year, when possibly a second 
app al will secure more results than the first 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. GREELEY, Chairman, 
Wittiam F. Morse, 
Joun H. Grecory, 
R. H. THompson, 
Committee on Refuse Collection and Disposal. 


SUMMARY OF DATA 
1912 
4. STATISTICS OF REFUSI 
Unit Quantit 


Garbage Ashes Rubbish 
nas % as % 
Pound Pound Pounds 
CH Poy tion per Cap- pe 4 1,000 | ap- Pe 1,000 
atio latio atio 
per Year ition ner Year 1tion per Year lation 
per Day per Day per Day 
New York 4,743,773 144 938 1,162 3,175 89 244 
Zo 2? 307 6388 108 
Boston 686,000 204 656 975 3,120 24 77 
Nilw aukes 392,381 181 $97 
Washington 881.069 273 S76 S25 2 640 58 187 
Salen 45.000 267 7338 
{ e Weights ( ) 
Cit Garbag (shes Rubbish. 
New York 1,100 1,100 133 
Chicago 1,250 1,125 
Boston 1,350 943 259 


Washington 1,150 200 171 
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B. STATISTICS OF HOUSE TREATMENT. 


\ } 

Z ‘ ca Maximum three cubic feet (22.5 ga 
[ype of house can? Meta 

Number of cans? At least tw 


Location of can? Inside premises 

Is can set out for collector? Yes 

Number of separations? Three 

Is the garbage drained or wrapped paper Neither 

Size of house can? | gallons 
et ‘ 


[ype of house can? Meta with! 
Number of cans? One for each hous flat r tener 


Location of can? Re lof 

Is can set out for collector? Yes 

Number of separations? rw 

Is garbage drained or wrapp« ‘ N 

Size of house can? Average ten gallor 

Type of house can? Galvanized iron 

Number of cans? One for ea h fami 

Location of can? In rear of vard as near alle 1s Poss 

Is can set out for collector? Ni 

Number of separations? 

Is garbage drained or wrapped in paper? Wrapped in paper (genera 
Washingtor 

Size of can? Garbage three 10-gallons; ashes, ten 24-gall 


laneous refuse, a suitable receptacle wil 
easily handled by one man 


Type of house can? Meta water tight with cover 


Cit Glass. B P Rag M \ G 
Ashes 
| li j ¢ 
A shes tain 61 per cent r} nd 6 per vate! Ga 2751 ent. 
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Numb f Iwo, one for garbage and one for ashes 

Lax it | At allev gate or Iront area way 

Is can set out Householder is required to open gate or door and 
ha fus n 

Three 

l i} vot w 


( STATISTICS OF COLLECTION 


Garbage ; l l Every 10 days 


Ashes Non l l None 2 | 


City Garbage Ashes Rubbish 


Covered With canvas None 
Make Sing Sing priso1 


Cos S128 S125 S128 


| 
t 
J wo t\ 
Bostor by city and 
Milwaukee—by cit 
Washington—by contra 
t t ‘ t ad equipment 
New Y KIS ti if answers ves 
\ f ¢ i 
Summet Winter 
Cit B Residentia Out y Business Residential. (Outlying 
‘ \ 

Crarbag 6 ) 6 2 
Ashes 6 ( ( 
( 
4 Crarbag 4 ) 6 
I Ashes 2 6 2 l 
| 
4 Ashes Monthly Monthly 

j 

Ty) f Collection Wag Use 

| New } 
apacit is 1.5 7.5 

Materia Steel Stee Wood 
: Number of Horses l l l 
Attendants per wag l l 
| 
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M W 
Nut f 
4 Att ints wag | 
How d p Der H H 
( | ( ( 
S22 =] 
( 0 
\ lants va l 
How d ( H H 
( Yes N N 


( ered Steel covers Car . Can 

( S150 R125 
q Bostor Capacity of wagons used: Single ish carts—— f > ish carts 
> 
’ 145 « ibie feet Paper carts 167 cubic feet P per wagons 288 cubic feet Single 

garbage wagons—54 cubic feet Double garbage wag ) if 


Frequency f washing wagons? 


New York Daily Chicago— Weekly Milwaukee Da Washingtor Da 


Salem—Daily 
Number Wagon 
Summer nterT 
Garbage Ashes. Rubbish. Garbag Ashes R 
New York Average number of wagons in service, 1469 
Chicage 205 340 1350 
7 Milwaukee 106 1? 


Tw ( f 
( G \. R 
Cost 
Mater Ste \\ Wo 
Nur rees ] 
Attendants per wago! l 
How dumped Removabl Bot Materia 
Bodies Ited 
Washingt 85 0) ) ~ 
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( r 7 
( (ra Ashes R t 

New \ t 07 a) 78 4 
OF 0.639 pe | 
Bostor > 1 34 7] 
Milwauke 2.47 0.738 p 
Washingtor 

ides dispos 1.04 0.60 S1.71 

\ 
D. STATISTICS OF DISPOSAL 
VU ethods dD 

City Garbage Ashes Rubbish 
New York Reduction Dumped Dumped after picking 
Chicago Reduction Dumped Dumped 
Boston Reduction Dumped Dumped 
Milwauke+ Incineration Dumped and incinerated 
Washington Reduction Dumped Incineration, dumping and sorting 
Salem Fed to pigs Dumped Dumped 


SANITARY Aspects Or DISPOSAL. 


New York City. The cost of disposal of ashes and rubbish is given as 
thirty-four cents per ton. The reduction plant, located on Barren Island, 
is an Arnold process type of plant and handled 345,900 tons in 1912. 

Milwaukee. Ashes and rubbish are dumped on about twenty dumps 
throughout the city. The main dumps are constantly leveled. The cost 
of disposal is given as seventy-eight cents per cubic yard, which apparently 
includes the collection. At the incinerator, which is of 300 tons daily 
capacity, fifty-seven men are employed. The gross cost per ton is $1.17 
per ton. The plant cost $210,000. Steam generated is “being harnessed 
torun power plant.”” Clinker is dumped. 

Washington. The area of available dumping grounds is practically 
unlimited. Public dumps have care takers. The reduction plant is 
located at Cherry Hill, Va., and utilizes the Chamberlain process. The 
quantity reduced in 1912 was 48,214 tons. The force employed varies 
from seventy-five men in summer to sixty men in winter. The gross cost 
of operation is estimated to be $2.31 per ton and the revenue per ton is 
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estimated to be $4.20. There is one plant for burning rubbish with a 
capacity of 450 cubic yards. The location is 26th and Bemings Avenues, 
Washington. The plant consists of a furnace and picking conveyor 
Thirty men are employed and seventy-five women. The plant cost $40,- 
O00 The gross cost of operation is estimated at $3.09 per ton, and the 
revenue at $4.25 per ton. 

Salem. The garbage contract is let for a period ol five vears for a lump 
sum of $12,500 at the piggery. One hundred and fifty pigs are kept in the 


summer and 200 in winter. 


| MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS 
DisposaL OF 


Vew York City. Manure is kept in pits at the stables It Is removed by 
contract and sold to farmers. ‘There are loading stations in the city used 
for all classes of refuse. 

Chicago. Manure is kept in boxes or vaults. It is removed privately 
and shipped out of city by steam roads. There are two loading stations 
in the city for transferring garbage boxes from wagons to barges, and two 
for loading rubbish and street dirt from wagons to cars 

Milwaukee. The manure is kept in boxes. It is removed and disposed 
of privately. The steam railroads maintain a car in the city for the re- 
moval of manure. 

Washington. The manure is kept in pits and is removed privately, 
generally for fertilizing. There is a transfer station in the city for garbage. 

Salem. Manure is kept in a bin at the stable and is sold to a farmer in 


Danvers. There is a loading station in the city for garbage 
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SANITATION AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The greatest asset of the modern public health movement is public con- 
fidence. Almost all enterprises looking toward public benefit have cling- 
ing to them features of more or less dubious wisdom or promise, but the 
promotion of the public health is acknowledged to be so pressing and so 
important that to it are cheerfully given extraordinary prominence and 
support. There are some signs in the sky, however, that this attitude of 
cheerful acquiescence in and ready submission to the mere dictates of san- 
itarians will not be continued indefinitely, but that cause must be shown 
for sanitary ordinances, expenditures and improvements. The famous 
“dip tank” decision of the Massachusetts courts, and the general insistence 
everywhere on “the rule of reason,” are straws showing which way the 
wind is blowing. 

But if public confidence is the best asset of sanitation, then it should be 
jealously guarded lest it be abused or weakened. It may be damaged, for 
example, by the extravagant claims of enthusiasts—as for example in hold- 
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Editorials 


ing out the hope that tuberculosis may actually soon disappear—or by the 
activity of pure food apostles who place food purity at the head of the list 
of all sanitary endeavors 

Politics mixed with sanitation makes an especially dangerous compound, 
though sanitation has often been used as a highly effective political club 
Just now it seems to be political economy which is seeking a partnership 
with sanitation, but according to a recent author this seems likely to prove 
sometimes merely another cloak to cover up things which, without the 
magic name of Sanitation, would not be tolerated. In particular, the 
benefits of improved housing and the cheapening and bettering of food 
supplies under state and municipal supervision have many ardent advo 
cates. On the other hand, a severe critic of these associations of politics 
and sanitation may often find much to say, as does for example, Mr. Ives 
Guyot, an eminent French political economist whose recent book entitled 
“Where and Why Public Ownership Has Failed” (Macmillan) contains 
some chapters of lively interest for sanitarians, on the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes in Great Britain, and on the Continent, under public ownership, 
and on Government Control of Food Supplies. Space forbids a review of 
this distinctly partisan and possibly prejudiced criticism of much that 
ordinarily passes as excellent public health service. Those, however, who 
like to know both sides of an important subject or to look before they leap, 


will not fail to make a note of this critical volume 
PLACE OF THE ENGINEER IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 


That the place of the engineer in health work is widening has new and 
striking evidence in the selection of a man with a B.S. from a technical 
college for director of the Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia. 

Just as it was formerly the custom to select a minister for the president 
of a College, so it was the rule to place a physician at the head of every- 
thing that bore the name of health. Such a man was over every health 
department, looked after the manifold utilities of kindred nature, suggested 
better sanitary methods and cared for the vital statistics. ‘Today the up- 
to-date college looks for some cultured man skilled in business for its head. 
In a comparable way the sanitary engineer is chosen to high places in health 
work. He is a man who first of all is an engineer and competent to take 
up the engineering vide of sanitation, but at the same time broad enough 
to hav e vained some know ledge of medical principles 

There are certain good reasons for the evolution, for health work no 
longer stands on the basis of medicine alone. Light, ventilation and hu- 
midity come into the problems of health; construction is mest important, 
and in these matters the value of the engineer is obvious. Health admin- 
istration never can be independent of medical skill and practice—medicine 
and engineering must go hand in hand. 

Codéperation of all possible resources, medical and non-medical, is what 
counts in preventing unnecessary sickness and premature death. It is 
worth striving for! 


SECURING FUNDS FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
WORK. 


LAWRENCE VEILLER, 


retary Vat onal Housing { ration. 


I iH \ n, 


Is it really impossible to get from the public treasury sufficient funds 
for public health work? 

If this question were put to vote among the health officers of the country 
the answer would undoubtedly be unanimously in the affirmative. 

If we should further attempt in true scientific manner to reach a conclu- 
sion, based on a careful and dispassionate analysis of the appropriations 
made to the various health departments throughout the country, we should 
unquestionably be driven to a similar inference. 

No one, we imagine, could escape this conclusion after studying care- 
fully the records; after seeing health officer after health officer certify to 
the needs of his department, setting forth clearly and explicitly what the 
interests of the community require, and the consequences of failure to 
meet these community needs, and then finding how totally inadequate an 
appropriation has been made by the public authorities. 

And yet, I am going to venture, though a mere layman, to point out 
that this seemingly impossible result can be obtained, if the right methods 
are pursued. I happen to know that this can be done, because we have 
done it—not once, but many times. 

Like most other things it depends on using the right methods. Nothing 
is impossible, if vou know how. The most impregnable fortress will yield 
to the besiegers, if the right instruments of warfare are brought to bear. 

(s illustrative of what can be accomplished in this direction, some work 
done by the writer of this paper four years ago in New York City may 
prove suggestive and possibly helpful to health officers and to sé ial workers 
in other cities. 

In my capacity as chief executive officer of the Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization Society, the body of 
private citizens that is carrying the responsibility for the fight against the 
great white plague in New York City, I reached the conclusion that it was 
about time that we took account of stock; that we try to reach some deter- 
mination as to how far our efforts were accomplishing the ends for which 
we had been working. 

Our committee had at that time been actively at work for some eight 
years, as we were practically the first group of people in the United States, 
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outside of the health authorities, to take up the prevention of tuberculosis 
in an organized way. At the very inception of our work we had enunciated 
the principle that we, as private citizens, ought not to undertake functions 
which it properly belonged to the public authorities to perform, but that 
it should be our task to see that the public authorities performed these 
functions, and that they were given the means with which to do it. For 
instance, we felt it no part of our business to build and operate hospitals 
for advanced or incipient cases, to run tuberculosis dispensaries, to dis- 
infect infected domiciles, or to exercise control over the consumptive poor 
in their homes; these things it was the business of the city to do. But we 
felt it to be very much our business to see that these things were done: it 
was our function to promote the organization and maintenance by the 
city of adequate tuberculosis hospitals and clinics, to see that the city 
required the prompt and frequent disinfection of infected houses and 
apartments, and to see that the board of health exercised adequate control 
over the consumptive poor in their homes 

Although the committee had at that time been carrying on an active 
educational campaign for some seven vears and the board of health had 
never been so active in its anti-tuberculosis work, vet the death-rate 
remained practically stationary during that period, in rather striking 
contrast to a very decided decrease in the years prior to the inception of 
these various movements. It seemed an especially opportune time, there- 
fore, all things considered, to see where we were heading. 

Accordingly, we had a talk with the heads of the health department, 
including the chief of the bureau affected, and explained that we desired 
to make a sympathetic study of the tuberculosis work of the department. 

Permission was readily granted. In fact, we were welcomed with open 
arms. All records were thrown open to us. 

Then we began to study at first hand the system of the department. 
The plan of operation was explained to us in detail by the chief of bureau, 
until we had completely grasped the mechanism that was being used, and 
were able to operate it ourselves. 

The department at that time, as it does today and has always done, led 
the country in its methods of anti-tuberculosis work. It had an excellent 
system but much of it was on paper. Through vears of effort, registration 
of tuberculous cases had been perfected and an impressive card catalogue 
met oureyes. That catalogue would have been all right, if we hadn't been 
so impertinent as to study it! 

It was an effective sight, as a passing impression, but alas, it couldn't 
stand very searching analysis. It was all right until we commenced to 
ask questions. Looking through the cards casually we came upon the 


record of the case of one Annie S , Who was supposed to be living in 


an East Side tenement house, and had been reported to the department as 
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having tuberculosis on November 9, 1903, some six vears previous. With 
a glow of pride we noted how promptly the department had acted. Quickly 
and with despatch on November 12, two days later, an emissary from the 
department, nurse or doctor, had visited the case. 

Then our pride had a fall. The patient happened to be out when the 
nurse called, certain facts about her were obtained from neighbors and 
relatives and placed upon the records, but the patient was not seen. 

Glancing down the record we assumed that we should soon come upon 
the record of a subsequent visit made, perhaps a week later, when the 
patient was at home and when first-hand information would be obtained, 
and instructive advice given to the patient. But alas, the records showed 
that no subsequent visit had ever been made. Our first thought naturally 
was that this was an exceptional case, that through some oversight the 
card had been misplaced, and the system thrown out of gear. But further 
study showed that the catalogue was full of cases like that of AnnieS 
that there were literally hundreds of cases that had been visited but once 
in several vears. 

More detailed study soon disclosed the fact that this had practically 
become the rule, that all cases were visited once when originally reported 
to the department, and then, except in special cases, were never seen 
again. No one knew what the present condition of the patient might be. 
So far as the department was concerned, she might have gone on for years 
infecting her family and those around her. 

By this time we were naturally beginning to ask ourselves, “what was 
the value of requiring physicians to report cases, if, after they were reported, 
nothing more than this happened?” Our disillusionment had begun. 

Our next serious shock was when we came upon a separate file of 20,000 
“Not Found Cases”’—cases which had once been reported as having con- 
sumption but who could not be found at the address given. The thought 
of 20,000 “lost” consumptives wandering around the city, spreading the 
disease wherever they went, was not a cheerful one to contemplate. 

Then we proceeded to study the important question of house infection. 
Here we felt sure we were on safe ground. The department ten years 
before had made a series of most impressive and valuable maps showing the 
recurrence of tuberculosis in certain houses, and we felt confident we 
should find the most complete data on this phase of the problem. 

Notwithstanding this, I must frankly admit that we approached the 
question of the disinfection of apartments formerly occupied by consump- 
tives, with some trepidation. But as we read the “sanitary code’ our 
hopes rose, for there we found it plainly set forth that whenever a person 
suffering from tuberculosis moved from an apartment, it was incumbent on 
the landlord to notify the health department of this fact and to thoroughly 


renovate and disinfect the apartment. 
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Alas! this too was on paper. When we came to insert our inquisitive 
probe, we found that this section of the code was “not enforced’’; that no 
attempt was made to force landlords to comply with this requirement; 
that the department required disinfection or renovation only in cases where 
the patient died in his tenement home and that in the thousands of other 
cases, where sick consumptives moved from one house to another, nothing 
was done about it. A new family might move into the infected rooms, 
entirely ignorant of the fact that the rooms had just been vacated by a 


consumptive and that they were infected with the germs of that dread 


disease 
Our disillusionment was now complete. We now understood fully why 
the tuberculosis death-rate had stayed practically stationary during the 


past seven vears 

\ situation both unanticipated and serious had been disclosed by our 
two weeks’ study. Vitally important measures which the city was sup 
posed to be taking, and which it was most necessary should be taken, were 
found to be left undone. It was found that thousands of the consumptive 
poor of the city remained unsupervised and untaught in their tenement 
homes, spreading the disease throughout the community; and that thou 
sands of these homes had become permanent centers of infection because 
of the absence of proper disinfection. It was found that there were over 
$4,000 consumptives in the city and that over 28,000 of these were unsuper- 
vised, under the care neither of private physician, nor of hospital or clinic; 
that over 20,000 consumptives whose whereabouts were at one time known 
to the department, were now adrift and could not be found, each one a 
potential source of danger to the community. It was found that houses 
occupied by consumptives were vacated; then occupied anew by other 
families who in their turn became infected and succumbed to the disease, 
and that no effort was being made by the city to prevent this 

The reasons for the conditions discovered were not far to seek They 
resolved themselves in each case into one brief and cogent expression 
“lack of funds.’” The things which had been left undone that ought to 
have been done, were not done simply because there were not funds enough 
to make it possible to do them. The department had literally been trving 
to lift itself by its bootstraps. It had been attempting to super ise 28.000 
consumptives in their homes with but eight visiting nurses! 

Not having to contend with an inert department or with officials who 
had failed to grasp the problem with which they were wrestling, greatly 
clarified the situation. We faced merely the fact that the department 
had not in the past been given enough money to enable it to do its work 
properly, and that, until it did receive a more adequate appropriation the 
city could not expect to reduce the death-rate from tuberculosis nor make 
much further progress in controlling this disease This greatly simplified 
our task. 
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Our next step was to elaborate a plan for the proper control of tuber- 
culosis by the health department, with a careful estimate of the increased 
staff necessary to carry out this plan. This was done and submitted to 
the health commissioner and his aides, who approved it and, at our sugges- 
tion, made it the basis of a request to the financial authorities for funds to 
be granted in the budget for the following vear’s appropriation. It repre- 
sented an annual increase of over a quarter of a million dollars ($263,500). 

We then said to the health commissioner, ““We are going to get you this 
money.” For we knew that we, as private citizens, could campaign for 
it, where he as a public official, and part of the administration, was by his 
very position debarred from doing the things necessary to bring about this 
much desired result. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget the expression with which the head of the 
bureau affected, who for years past had been unsuccessfully trying to get 
small increases for the tuberculosis work of the department, greeted my 
statement that we intended to get him an increase of a quarter of a million 
dollars annually for his work. It was not what he said, but what he looked. 
Such an expression of condescending toleration I don’t think I have ever 
quite seen—a thinly veiled amusement at the youthful enthusiasm that 
could venture on so wild a quest, with a calm certainty that the ambitious 
and fervent “reformer” would emerge from the experience very much as 
Don Quixote had emerged from his encounter with the windmills—a sadder 
and a wiser man! And, that so far as the department appropriation was 
concerned, the result would be what it had always been—the great needs 
of the department would be set forth but the appropriation would remain 
the same! 

I spoke earlier in this paper of the importance of right methods as a 
factor in achieving success. 

At this point, one false step would have been fatal. Had we been like 
some “reformers”’ and cared more for publicity and for getting the credit 
than for achieving results, we should have jeopardized the whole future of 
the tuberculosis movement in New York, through premature publicity 
the graveyard of so many social movements! 

We had to tread most carefully. We had just disclosed grave defects in 
the administration of the health department, which if not presented with 
sufficient care would have reflected seriously on the administration. Yet 
these defects of administration were the most potent weapon that could 
have been forged for our purpose. Rightly applied they were the lever that 
would pry open the lid of the city strong-box and give us the money so 
urgently needed. 

Our task, therefore, was to persuade the head of the health department 
that instead of keeping silent about the defects of administratign disclosed, 
he should permit us to give the widest publicity to our discoveries, and that 
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=} ild frankly adn it these Is ¢ s. Dut that. Vrilie ce ple 
¢ them. he should alwavs point out that they were due to one caus lack 
nas \s the man at the head of the daepartment was a big man, and 


d vision. it was not difficult to bring this about 

We then undertook a far-reaching campaign to secure from the Board of 
Estimate and \pportionn ent the increase in the departments appropria 
arter of «a million dollars 

Every detail of the campaign was carefully mapped out; public sentiment 

s stimulated through newspaper editorials and discussions; personal 

terviews were had by members of the committee and bv numerous friends 
of the societv with the members of the Board of Estimate, urging that the 

| appropriation be made Public meetings were held where the whole 
situation was made plain 

The most potent weapon in our fight, however, was a twelve page pam 
philet, entitled “Tuberculosis Needs and the City Budget—-Why the Health 
Department Needs More Money for Tuberculosis,”’ copiously illustrated 
with full page photographs. In this we did not mince matters. The facts 
were handled without gloves, and were set forth in good new spaper English, 
in a way that not only compelled the reader's attention, but held it, like a 
“best-seller”; if he once took it up he couldn't put it down until he had 
finished it And vet this was done without sensationalism and without 
exaggeration or overstatement I wish I could embody that pamphlet 
in this paper, but I have some regard for the feelings of my auditors 

Some of the headings may, however, give some con eption ol the methods 
employed. I cite a few: “The Present Situation; Consumptives in the 
fenements; 20,000 Consumptives whose Whereabouts Are Unknown; 
Thousands of Children Infected; Lack of Hospital Accommodations; The 
Obstacles to Progress: How the Situation Is to Be Met: and What Will be 
Done with the Money * We closed with a direct personal appre al as follows 


“How You Can Her 


*'This situation vitally concerns vou. It affects every citizen of New 
York luberculosis is not limited to the poor Phe danger from the care 
less consumptive affects every citizen. No one is immune Che preven 
tion of this disease concerns the entire city Phe public officials have set 
forth the needs of their department Thev stand ready to do their part to 
stamp out the disease. They can, however, make but little progress unless 
thev have the support of all citizens 

“If you believe that the money asked for, for this tuberculosis work, 
should be granted, we would ask you to write now to the members of the 
Board of Estimate whose names and addresses are given in this pamphlet, 
stating briefly vour views and urging them to vote for the items in the 
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Various appropriations mentioned on the following page; also to get as many 
of your friends as possible to write similar letters.” 

\ppended to this pamphlet was a list of the members of that Board with 
their addresses, and a summary of the items in the various appropriations 
for which support was asked 

At the appropriate time, when the Board of Estimate was considering 
the departmental estimates, five thousand letters with this pamphlet were 
sent out to prominent citizens, asking their support. As a result, the mem- 
bers of the Board of Estimate were deluged with letters from some of the 
most important people in the city. 

But valuable as this campaign of letter-writing was, it would not do to 


stop there. Our next step was to request a public hearing before the Board 


of Estimate. That hearing was most carefully organized. Fourteen 
speakers appeared to urge the appropriation. They comprised the very 


vreatest phy sicians and authorities on tuberculesis in the city. Joined 
with them were representatives of organized labor, the Catholic church and 
other important social agencies. To each speaker was assigned a single 
point to make, but one phase of the subject to discuss, and no speaker was 
allowed to speak for more than three minutes. It has since been said by 
one of New York's least easily satisfied reformers that he had never seen 
so well organized a public hearing. 

Satisfactory as the public impression created by this demonstration 
was, we did not stop there. We searched out the individual members of 
the Board of Estimate once more and found out who was for us and who 
against us. Only one member remained opposed to granting the full ap- 
propriation. But he was the most important member of the board. We 
labored with him night and day; we brought political and social influence 
to bear, and finally he vielded. 

Our fight was won; we had secured the full appropriation that we had 
asked for. And the health department's fund for tuberculosis work was 
increased by $263,500, at one step! As this was an annual increase, it, of 
course, would continue to be made to be in subsequent vears. (It has 
been made every vear in the four vears that have since elapsed.) It was 
equivalent, therefore, in its practical effect to the granting of a fund of five 
million dollars, the income of which was to be devoted to the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

These results fraught with so much importance to the city and to count- 
less thousands of its sick poor were achieved by the expenditure of $385.96, 
but chiefly by knowing how. 

I have never since talked this over with my friend, the bureau chief, in 
the health department who expected to see me emerge from the encounter 
like Don Quixote from the windmills, because I learned some vears ago that 
in public life it is never wise to indulge in the luxury of saying “I told you 
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so’: but I have no doubt he still believes there was some sort of magic in it, 
a streak of luck that hap} ens once in a hundred vears! 

This eX] erience that I have related at such length is in no sense ex ep- 
tional 

Five vears ago, the Tenement House Committee of the Charity Organi 
zation Society undertook a similar campaign to secure, for another branch 
of the city government, the Tenement House Department, an increased 
ip] ropriation of $169,000 In New York we have a separate department 
to look after housing ¢ onditions, because we have so many tenement houses 

over 100,000 separate ones 

Similar methods were emploved. The conditions were studied: the 
needs set forth; a campaign of letter-writing and publicity carried out; 
public hearings organized, etc., with a similar result; the full appropriation 
sought for was secured, and great social reforms made possible thereby. 
As a result of that campaign 7,000 privy vaults were removed from New 
York’s crowded tenement districts, and over 260,000 windowless rooms 
were made a thing of the past 

More recently on behalf of the Committee on Criminal Courts a similar 
campaign has been carried on. That committee is concerned with the 
better administration of the minor criminal courts of the city—those known 
as police courts”’ in other communities 

({n important part of our work has been the abolition of the fining of 
women of the street for soliciting and the commitment of the vounger and 
more hopeful ones to reformatories. This winter our state reformatory at 
Bedford became greatly overcrowded, having to accommodate 50 per cent 
more than its normal maximum capacity. Notwithstanding this state of 
affairs and the representations made by the officers to the state authorities, 
but $50,000 was all that they would allow for new buildings, whereas $150,000 
had been asked for to meet the minimum requirements, and $500,000 was 
really needed 

We were asked to help. <A similar campaign to that described in this 
paper was promptly organized. This time with the legislature and the 
state authorities. With the usual results—instead of the paltry 850,000 
originally allowed, we succeeded in pry ing loose $414,000 from the clutches 
of the watch-dogs of the treasury. 

I would not have you think that there is any special magic that attaches 
to these efforts. Anybody can accomplish similar results if he will adopt 
similar methods. I know that others can do it, for others hare done it 
My friend Homer Folks has been doing it for years, in his field 


The moral of this plain tale from the hills is that the public official needs 
a “wicked partner!” Some one who will stand behind him and back him 
up, and do it all the time. 
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It is entirely possible to get all the money vou need for public health 
work, but you must show the fellow who holds the purse strings that the 
people want it Few health officers can do this; they cannot with propriety 
carry ot campaign ota celeration h its have des« ribed here But 
there are anv number of able men and women who can do this, and who will 
contribute money and time and thought and civic patriotism unceasingly. 
All that is needed is to annex them to the public health movement Mr 
Health Officer, why not trv it? 
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SECURING FUNDS FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
WORK. 


\ ERT G VITLBANK 


Phe recent gift of Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson in New York ¢ 


of a fund amounting to $650,000 to make possible the establishment of a 
Department of So al Welfare of the New York Association for lmpro me 
the Condition of the Poor for the express purpose of promoting various 


publi health activities, is doubtless the occasion of the request ot the chair 
man of the Sociological Section of this Conference to prepare this pape 

The verv fact that a fund of this size has been given bv Mrs. Anderson 
or public health work Is an indication that the pre blem of conserving the 


the minds ot those 


health of the community is of growing importance 
who are interested in activities tending towards the promotion of public 
and social welfare The benefactions for the relief of actual poverty and 
for the care of dependents of various types have for many vears been enor 
mous, and rightly so. Without, however, anv diminution in the amounts 
contributed for these purposes there is apparently a growing tendency to 
larger benefactions for public health activities 

In this connection it is interesting to note that an analysis of the World 
Almanac list of contributors to educational, religious and public health 
purposes, for the vear 1912, shows that of 220 donors of gifts of $10,000 o1 
over, 51 persons applied their gifts to religious purposes, 101 to educational 
purposes and 68 to more distinctly public health purposes 

This tendenev toward a greater support of some ol the activities tend 
ing to promote the public health of a community is, in my judgment, a 
tendency in the right direction. It grows out of an increasing conscious 
ness of the fact that health is fundamental In our religious and ethical 
work it is being recognized more and more clearly that a sound physical 
basis is one of the greatest essentials of a normal moral and religious life 
To an even greater extent in our educational activities we are appreciating 
the fact that a well nourished and healthy body is a necessary preliminary 
to securing the best results of educational effort Indeed, without health 
education is hardly possible. We find, accordingly, a rapidly increasing 
attention to the problem of the health of our school children. We find an 
increasing emphasis upon such problems as the medical care and treatment 
of school children. Medical inspection in our best public school systems 
Is rapidly becoming more general and we are already tending to pro ide 
medical care and treatment for public school children, so that the term med 
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wal inspection itself in our best schools is no longer adequately descriptive 
of the work done. It is only natural in this movement that individuals 
with means at their disposal and with an intelligent and sympathetic in- 
terest in the improvement of social conditions should be found giving 
largely to the promotion of activities directed toward improving the health 
and physical condition of school children. 

There is also a growing recognition of the relation of public health to 
the economic development of the community. It is being realized more 
fully how fundamental is health to the economic independence of the family 
and of the individual 

In a recent classification of 6,060 dependent families which were given 
relief by one of the large relief organizations in the city of New York, it 
was found that in 40 per cent. of the cases the cause assigned, which forced 
the families to seek aid, was the lack of health. It is the general experi- 
ence of relief organizations that this factor is more important than any 
other in causing the economic dependence of families. 

We are thus growing more and more conscious of the fundamental im- 
portance of health, not only to education and economic independence but 
also to the happiness and well being of the individuals in society and 
also to life itself. It is, therefore, appropriate that private funds should 
rally to the aid and support of public health projects. Splendid examples 
of the tendency to do this are increasingly apparent. An appreciable pro- 
portion of the activities growing out of the magnificent Sage Foundation 
is devoted to the promotion of public health; the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, with its large resources, is devoted exclusively to the 
prevention of disease. Similarly the Rockefeller Hookworm Commission, 
with its large endowment, is devoting itself exclusively to the prevention 
of a single disease responsible for the lack of public health among a very 
large population of the country. Private associations of various kinds are 
springing up, which have as their object the prevention of disease and the 
conservation of health. The example has been set and should be copied 
widely. The motto used by the Board of Health of the city of New York 
on all its publications should dominate the thought of not only the tax- 
paying public but also that portion of the public with sufficient means to 
contribute to public health work. This motto, now so much quoted, is 
“Public Health is Purchasable.” If public health is purchasable and is 
fundamental to social improvement, every possible effort should be made 
to interest the benevolent public to the end that the necessary purchase 
price may be secured. 

The participation of Mrs. Anderson in the growing social self-conscious- 
ness of the fundamental importance of public health work, to which I have 
referred, led to the Milbank Memorial Fund for the purpose of promoting 


public health. 
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The appearance of two articles in one of the New York Sunday news 
papers, one dealing with the problem ot pro\ iding hot school lunches at 
cost and the other dealing with the ventilation of school buildings, stimu- 

ited the interest of Mrs. Anderson in these problems Out of this grew 
a consideration of the problem how she could best contribute to a solution 
of the problems and this in turn led to a consideration of the relation of 
these problems to other public health problems Gradually out of these 
considerations emerged the plan of the Department of Social Welfare ce 
voted to a fairly wide range of public health activities 

In her letter of gift to the Association for Improy ing the Condition of 
the Poor, Mrs. Anderson says 

“In the first place I am particularly interested in fostering preventive 
and constructive social measures for the welfare of the poor of this city, as 
distinguished from relief measures affecting particular individuals and fami- 
lies. I fully appreciate the necessity for ministering to the physical needs 
of the sick, disabled and unfortunate, but in undertaking the work outlined 
in this letter I wish to make it clear that the proposed Department of Sox ial 
Welfare is to concern itself, in so far as it employs funds supplied by me, 
with a social program based upon preventive and constructive measures 

“Generally speaking, therefore, this program should include those activ- 
ities which are calculated to prevent sickness and thus relieve poverty, 
such, for example, as the promotion of cleanliness and sanitation and the 
securing of a proper food supply In this connection your association 
will, doubtless, find it advisable in some cases to coéperate with public 
authorities, and with existing agencies having similar objects in view where 
such agencies are practicing approved methods in fulfiling their purposes, 
while in other cases it may probably be necessary to establish the work of 
a new enterprise, and in still other cases it will perhaps be prudent to devote 
some time and money to investigation and research before assurances can 
be given that any proposed measure will accomplish the object sought to 
be attained.” 

To meet Mrs. Anderson’s suggestion, the work of the newly created 
Department of Social Welfare has been organized under three bureaus 
one devoting itself to matters pertaining to general activities relating to 
public health and hygiene; one dealing with matters pertaining to public 
health as applied to public schools, and a third dealing with problems affect 
ing public health so far as it relates to food supply 

Under the first of these bureaus the necessity of cleanliness plays an 
important part in Mrs. Anderson's program. In 1904, Mrs. Anderson 
gave to the same association money to establish a public bath. This 
has been maintained as a model public bath since that time and has been 
very influential in extending the public bath idea in New York City In 
a little more than a decade the city of New York has expended more than 
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a million dollars for the extension of public baths alone. There are at 
the present time twelve interior public baths in this borough alone and in 
additi n the ety maintains a number of floating baths \Irs Anderson's 


interest in the public bath situation may he seen trom the following quota- 


“Under the heading of Public Health and Hygiene I would expect that 
the Milbank Memorial Bath in East 38th Street be maintained in its present 
state of efficiency as a model bath, and that an active educational campaign 
he carried on for the purpose of inducing the city to maintain the same 
standard of economy and efficiency in respe:t of the baths operated by it 
and for the further purpose of demonstrating to the citv the advisability 
of extending the public bath svstem in proj erlv selected sections of the 
city, and generally to popularize the public bathing facilities so as to in- 
crease their usefulness to the utmost. Under this heading also I would 
favor equipping one of the typical floating baths with a modern and ap- 
proved filtration device, which | am advised can be made available and 
which would eliminate the present chief objection to the floating baths 


as now conducted.” 


The relation of the house fly and other insect carriers of disease to pub- 
lic health is also included in the plans for the Bureau of Public Health and 
Hygiene. An experiment has been conducted during the past summer to 
determine the relation of the fly to disease, particularly diarrheal diseases 
in children. For the purpose of this study a group of nine blocks in the 
city has been selected. Through the coéperation of the Health Department 
and the Tenement House Department, a very rigid sanitary inspection 
of these blocks has been maintained during the summer and all breeding 
places for flies have been removed so far as possible. One block in the 
center of this district has been screened and, through the codperation of 
the Boy Scouts, fly traps have been placed and operated throughout the 
district. In the screened block in the center of the district a careful in- 
ventory of the sickness in existence when the experiment began was made. 
Provision was also made for instructing the families as to the necessity of 
keeping all food from places accessible to flies and for killing off whatever 
flies succeeded in getting inside the apartments. A daily inspection of each 
family was maintained for the purpose of observing the morbidity and 
mortality of each family and the results carefully recorded. For the pur- 
pose of control, a similar block, located sufficiently far from the screened 
block to be outside of the zone of the district so carefully made sanitary 
was chosen in which daily inspections were made for the purpose of observ- 
ing similarly the morbidity and mortality. As a result of this experiment 
it is hoped that some light may be thrown on the importance of exterminat- 


ing the fly from the point of view of public health. This serves to illus- 
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for rent and to other items Similarly . data relating to the cost of whole- 


sale handling of food in New York City is at hand The bureau is now 
tabulating and studving this data with a view to deciding whether it would 
be desirable to establish a store or series of stores on a social basis with a 


view to doing everything yp» ssible for the consumer consistent with main- 


taining a self supporting business. 

It is hoped also that this bureau may in time become a bureau of infor- 
mation and public education in problems relating to food supply 

In addition to the three bureaus mentioned, a scientific research commis- 
sion has been organized and appointed by the governor of the state of New 
York but supported by the Department of Social Welfare, which is to de- 
vote some $50,000 to the research and experimental work in ventilation 


of public schools and other buildings. The decision to undertake this re- 


search work grows out of the conviction that there is nothing which more 
vitally affects the health of school children than the problem of providing 
an adequate supply of fresh air under the best conditions. Apparently, 
however, even the most fundamental facts which lie at the basis of any 
effort to ventilate our school buildings have not been determined scientifi- 


cally from experiments made thus far. It is hoped that the study which 


will be made by this commission will make it possible to establish with some 
degree of accuracy those fundamental facts which should be maintained 
in schoolrooms if they are to be the most beneficial to the health of the 
children. When these facts have been determined the engineering prob- 
lem of meeting these conditions will be relatively simple 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate that it is my judgment that the tendency 
which seems to be prevailing on the part of public spirited citizens with 
means to support and encourage public health activities is a tendency in 
the right direction and should be widely emulated. It is my belief that 
the funds devoted to these purposes accomplish relatively more than those 
devoted to other purposes, because public health itself is so fundamental 
to the progress ol education and the general improvement of social con- 
ditions 

“Public Health is Purchasable.””. What better function can be performed 


by the funds devoted to benevolent purposes than supplying the purchase 


pric e of health? 
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THE NON-IDENTITY OF MODERN LEP. 
ROSY AND BIBLICAL LEPROSY. 


H. W. M. B., M. D.. D. P. H 


The only excuse for presenting this very old subject now ts the contin 


uance, even in these day s, of the mis-treatment of sufferers from modern 
leprosy (lepra), due, as I believe, largely to unreasoning, traditional fears, 
to the terril le word pictures which the clerg\ draw ol Biblical leprosy 
tsaraath). and to the popular identification of lepra and tsaraath, so wide 
spread in all ¢ hristian lands If it can be conclusively shown that lepra 
and tsaraath are names for two very different diseases, it may be possible 
to overcome the panic-stricken and cowardly cruelty so often visited on the 
modern lepra cases 

The problem of comparing the two diseases is not so difficult as might 
at first appear It is true that we must compare a written account, pe nned 
thousands of vears ago, with an actual disease now existing in numerous 
patients. But the written account in question (Leviticus xiii) has been 
translated with the greatest care from the most studied of all ancient liter 
ature It does not consist of mere literary oO! poetic references on the one 
hand, nor of crabbed technicalities of long-dead, old-time physi lans on 
the othe It was written by or under the super\ ision of the most highly 
gifted and best educated men of that day - but it was written in simple ¢ very 
day language, avowedly intended as a diagnostic guide for the pri sts It 
is not and does not pretend to be a comple te des riptlion prepare d for medi 
cal students or physicians, intended to make them familiar with every stage 
and symptom; it confines itself simply to supplying the data the priests 
needed in deciding a crucial questior a momentous, solemn question to 
the individual whom they examined. A mistake in diagnosis might cut 
him off from his family, friends and the community, condemning him to 
outer dar! hess and lone liness, misery ol every ku d thr minute 


deseription; hence isd) 


ness and care, the re petitions and emphasis ol 
the confinement of the dese ription to the simplest of terms 

Taking these diagnostic signs, studving and checking them up, we find 
two almost constantly reiterated Whatever the minor variations noted 
for varving types one of the requirements were usually essential for the 
recognition of tsaraath: absence of both excluded it absolutely If the 
lesion in question was under the skin, or if it enlarged noticeably in a 
week or at most two weeks, the patient had tsaraath 

If the lesion was not under the skin. or being in it. failed to enlarge much 
in a week. or at most two weeks, the patient did not have tsaraath (al 
though, if it spread later, it might be tsaraath 
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Is there need to vo further? However much or however little we mav 
know about I pra, we all know that its skin lesions are in. not under the 
skin We all know that these skin lesions enlarge very slowly . we all know 


that to demand for a diagnosis of pra, that the lesions should be subecuta- 


neous, Of should spread rapidly would he to prevent the recognition of 


prac tieall every case at every stage: and would comme! the diagnosis of 


lepra in cases entirely free from it. In brief, if a physician, following the 
Mosaic handbook, should attempt to pick out modern lepers from a crowd 
of miscellaneous patients, he would infallibly miss every leper and might 
easily identify as leprosy some of the innocent cases. ‘Tsaraath and lepra 
are not only different--on the crucial diagnostic points, tsaraath is the 
converse of lepra 

How then has arisen the widespread helief in their identity? First, 
perhaps by reading into the text the ideas of « ontemporary historians and 
commentators all down the ages—ideas based, not on the text, but on 
what these commentators and historians thought about what was in it, 
but particularly about what was not in it; about what they thought ought 
to be in it, which Moses unfortunately left out! Second, from pure con- 
fusion of mind with regard to the identity of very many diseases. Remem- 
ber that when the Hebrew text was first translated, indeed for very long 
after that period, not only lepra itself was only partially known, but swph- 
ilis was yet to be worked out; tuberculosis as an entity was not even sus- 
pected; cancer itself was in chaos. Typhus fever and typhoid have only 
heen disentangled within 100 years; chicken-pox and smallpox were taught 
even by Unna as identical. The translators found in the Hebrew text a 
terrib'e disease described; they had heard lepra (or leprosy) spoken of 
with horror and loathing; perhaps they had seen it, shuddered and hastened 
away. They had no great reverence for the literal identification of one 
loathsome disease with another. They wanted to bring out the spiritual 
lesson, not the material. To translate the name “tsaraath” as “plague”’ 
or to transfer its name directly into the English text would take from it all 
significance to the average mind. Why not translate it as leprosy, a 
disease people already knew and feared; a quite probable disease too, for 
was it not exactly in Palestine that leprosy flourished? 

Modern medical writers, usually slip out of the question by assuming 
that Moses adopted the folk-lore or old-wives’ fables that he found existing, 
and lumped under tsaraath, either from carelessness or ignorance, a wide 
range of commonplace skin diseases, some of which they identify as psor- 
jasis, vitiligo, syphilis, scabies, ete 

This assumption does Moses little justice and is not at all in keeping 
with the care and the foresight he showed in his writings in general; more- 
over, the identifications of the psoriasis, etc., are made by these writers 
on single symptoms wrenched from their context; a long distance, snap 


diagnosis that would put to shame a correspondence school doctor 
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however, no obije tion speculating on us identi witli 
modern disease There are two points in which tsaraath, as described by 


Nose litte rs Css ntially Irom any disease know! now: these are its ability 


cle elop in clothing: and Its abilits to ‘ lop in t} walls ol house 

li nese are dismissed as mere errors of obser’ ation, then we may as we \] 
dismiss the whole subje t: for errors so great once admitted would assign 


the whole thing to the waste basket If we suppose that Moses knew wha 
he was writing about, we must give due regard to these statements: and 
we have no right to assume that tsaraath could not have presented these 
features simply because no modern disease is known to do so. Suppose 
that a parasitic mould or sporothrix, sometimes saprophytic, existed, which 
has sinee died out: at once the whole account becomes lucid and connected 

However this may be, there are two other points upon which tsaraath 
and lepra are often supposed to agree. The first is that both were extremely) 
contagious: the second, that both were incurable At this point the psve hu 
and logical muddle becomes so complicated that it is difficult to untangle 
the threads. In the first place, if tsaraath were extremely infectious, as 


assumed, it differed extremely from lepra, which, as we know it, is less than 


one tenth as infectious as consumption But the intense infectiousness of 
tsaraath is pure assumption It is true that on its discovery in a person, 


that person was pronounced unclean, and, like all the unclean, was cut off 


from communication with the public This has been assumed a public 
health measure—the isolation of a contagious disease But nowhere ts 
anv instance quoted in the Bible of even a single case. caught from 
i preceding case Never from cover to cover is the tsaraath case spoken 
ol as a phvsical inenace to others No precautions were prescribed for the 
priests in handling or examining tsaraath patients, tsaraath clothing, or 


tsaraath houses; nor were any precautions prescribed for the workmen who 


were to scrape t} e disease from the stones or pull the rites ted house dow Ii 


Then wh was the tsaraath-infected patient s clothing or house called 
“unclean”? I do not know Why was a daughter in whose face her 
father spat called unclean; was it because she was a grave public health 
danger to others? Whi was a recent mother “unclean” and still more 
why was she unclean twice as long if the baby were a girl as she was if the 
baby werea bov? Was it for fear of infection to others? If “uncleanness”’ 
was intended as a public health measure, why were not syphilis, measles, 


tuberculosis, cancer and smallpox made unclean also, for undoubtedly all 


. 
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these diseases flourished then as now. In all but this one of the many, 
many circumstances under which a person was pronounced “unclean” by 
the Mosaic law, we frankly are in ignorance of its significance. Why 
should we assume that its significance in the case of tsaraath was sodifferent, 
so evident, so modern as isolation for a communicable disease? 

With regard to the alleged incurability of tsaraath helping to identify it 
with lepra, we may dispute the incurability of lepra with some success. 
But it is still simpler to show that tsaraath was not incurable, else why was 
an elaborate ceremonial provided for the cured man or woman to perform? 
Leaving out of account the alleged miraculous cures, we have several im- 
plications that cases became cured spontaneously; indeed, the diagnostic 


handbook in Leviticus points out how to recognize a cured case. 


SUMMARY. 


Lepra, the modern leprosy, shows its skin lesions in, not under the skin, 
enlarging slowly if at all, the enlargement in most cases being tar too slow 
to notice in a Week, or even in two. Tsaraath, the Biblical leprosy, showed 
its lesions, under, not in the skin; if the lesions were in the skin but failed 


to enlarge noticeably within a week, or at most in two weeks, the suspect 


was released. ‘The two diseases are, therefore, converse, as regards these, 
the essential points of diagnosis of tsaraath. The infectiousness and incur- 


ability of tsaraath, supposed to aid its identification with lepra, are nowhere 
mentioned or implied in the Hebrew accounts. This ancient belief in the 
identity of the two diseases has undoubtedly added much to the sufferings 
of the modern leper and should be dispelled as soon and emphatically as 
possible. Modern leprosy should never be called by that name, but always 
designated as lepra; and every effort should be make to point out that it is 
produced by a well-known germ, belonging to the tuberculosis group; and 
is in clinical effect a second cousin, so to speak, to tuberculosis, but 
much less infectious—a disease to be supervised and prevented from spread- 
ing, of course, but calling for no panic-stricken flights from its neighborhood 
and no especial hardships or cruelty to its unfortunate victims. 

I wish to acknowledge the kindly help, criticisms and suggestions in 
preparing this paper of two Hebrew scholars, Rev. Dr. Waller, principal of 
Huron College, Western University, London, Ontario, and Rabbi Deinhardt 
Lecturer on Hebrew, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. On 
the clinical side, my own limited acquaintance with the disease in Mas- 
sachusetts and Minnesota has been kindly supplemented by the greater 
experience of Dr. H. M. Bracken, secretary of the Minnesota State Board 
of Health, who has long interested himself in the lepers of the United 
States; and of Dr. A. J. Chesley, director of the Division of Epidemiology 
of the same Board, who has seen the disease in the Philippines as well as 


in Minnesota. 
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NOTES. 


REPORTS 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


eT Sus iste t ID 
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pparent decrease death and disease j 
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passed a satisfactory examination in the ele 
ments of the subject and that in preparation 
for this examination the Board of Health 
should provide free instruction in such ele 
mentary principles 

Another section of the report deals with 
the construction of the new tsolation hospi- 
tals, and is fully illustrated Phese new hos- 
pitals are built after the plan used im the 
Providence City Hospital as devised by 
Doctor Chapin, but are on a smaller scale and 
would be well worth visiting 

Other reports are those of the infant wel- 
fare nurse, the school medical inspectors, the 


school nurses, the colored district nurse, the 


bacteriologst and chemist, the milk and 
dairy inspector and the market inspector; 
all of which are well-prepared and instruct 
ive. The tabular reports are well chosen, 
and so arranged as to make any desired piece 
of information easy to find. Both the statis- 
tical tables and the report in general conforms, 
as far as possible, to the plan devised for uni- 
form reports by the committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Boards of Health 
Judging from the report, those who attend 
the meeting of the American Public Health 
Association will find that they may spend 
some of their time very profitably in a stud) 


of Doctor Terry's work and methods 


Orange, New Jersey. 


The city of Orange, New Jersey, presents 
its report for the vear ending December 31, 
1914. During the year the health officer, 
Mr. J. Scott MacNutt, resigned, his place 
being filled by Mr. Frank J. Osborne, for- 
merly of Montclair, New Jersey. The good 
work which the Board of Health has been 
doing in the past has been carried on with 
Increasing SUCCESS 

lhe death-rate of infants under two vears 
of age from intestinal diseases reduced nearly 
fifty per cent. during the year, due largely to 
the employment of a nurse during July *Aug- 
ust, and September, and to the successful co- 
operation with several charitable bodies 
which have organized into “The Infant 
Hygiene League of the Oranges 

\ short summary of the mortality statistics 
shows interesting improvements. The cor- 
rected local death-rate shows a drop from 
13.96 per 1000 population in 1912, to 11.86 
per 1000 in 1913, the lowest on record 
Also the infant mortality rate is the lowest 
on record. For the first time since records 
have been kept, there was no death from 
scarlet fever or influenza and the number of 
cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhoid 
fever and measles have shown material de- 
creases. The number of cases of tubercu- 
losis show some increase, due probably to the 


doctors realizing the value of early diagnosis 


and report in order that proper prophylactic 
measures may be taken. However, the 
death-rate, of 188 per 100,000 population, is 
the lowest, with one exception, for the last 
fifteen years 

The work on the control of the milk supply 
is of unusual value, the past year showing 
great advances. Two new ordinances were 
enacted which are in the main responsible 
One of these fixes the bacterial limit of milk 
sold in the city at 100,000 per cubic centi- 
meter. In the report there is a table which 
shows the results of the complete analysis of 
milk for specific gravity, fats, total solids, 
bacteria and sediment, for each dealer, from 
June to December. The dairy scores are 
also given in another table. This publicity 
is very valuable, since it gives the public a 
chance to see just what they are buying and 
gives the producers the chance to see where 
they can improve 

The second ordinance which went into 
effect in September requires steam steriliz- 
ers to be provided in every milk bottling 
establishment, besides several other excellent 
regulations governing the conduct of such 
places 

In fact, the work of caring for the publi 
health seems to be carried on in a most effi- 
cient and progressive manner as shown by 


the excellent report. 
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Lowell, Mass. 


The City of Lowell, Massachusetts, pre- on dairy inspect this being placed as more 
cents the innual report of the Board of Health mportant than the bacterial counts whic! 
for the vear ending December 31, 1918 In however ire dom ilthoug! o record 1s 
hie ntroductory report of the board to the give 

| ivor and council, there are one or two inter Inder the section on t statistics are 

t esting facts Lowell has apparently always given several comparative tables showing 
had more or less typhoid fe ver with now and deaths and, in some instances ises for a few 
t he il epidemi which shows higher num- vears back There s also a mortality re 

4 ers of cases and deaths In 1913, port of deaths for 1913, classified according 
the total number of cases was 65 with to the international classification. and |} age 
even deaths These figures show a ce periods 

se from 1.59 per 1,000 inhabitants to .10 The financial statistics which occupy s¢ 

twenty four vears The city also had a eral pages ot the last section of the eport are 

. small epidemic of a very mild form of small- unusually full and well tabulated, in most 
pox during June, Julv, and August Phere cases showing comparisons for several vears 
were fortv cases, but no deaths The figures on garbage and refuse d sposal 

I owing this introductory report come which are given here are not often found in 
the reports on medical inspection of schools health department reports 
nspection of milk and minor divisions of the If any criticism of the report as a whol 
department. None of these reports are very were to be made, it would be more on the 
| g ing ttle more than the bare statistics form rather than or the tnformation con 
\ te an amount of work is dom apparent \ tained there 

DEPARTMENT NOTES. 
d Health Department Accounting. t is assumed that a cit which spends 

In the weekly Bulletin of the Department of | “shty cents per capita per annum for healt! 
Hi h of N York City, for May 23, 1914, purposes, Is & progressive ci nm the matter 
there s a short article on accounting and of healt vt e wl Sp s thirt 
nalvsis of costs which seems to be of suff fort ce S s inprogres ‘ Super! 

to quote entire compat ns of this sort are some 

‘ st analysis it savs, is essential ut t tin has ome whe st 
the intelligent and successful conduct of pub eaith work six t studied " 
iny business rhe business man who fails lvtically witl to the va as I uuons 
ty inalwze coat e s likel to be the ictin ot the Depa tie t ol iit 
f ompetition In the conduct of publi \ standard method i I 
business, the element of competition does Health Departments eeded, suct : 
not enter, public business being essentially method, if used, w dad enable { Depar 
i monopoly; but the administrator of a ment of Healt! this city, lor example, t 
municipal department who seeks to serve his compare the cost of its work tem | ler 
citv. well will endeavor to ascertain how with the cost of similar work carned on else 

; the money entrusted to him should be dis where In this wa orma xpenditures f 
tributed, how it is actually distributed and definite purposes would soon be established 
with what results Economies of method de sed DV particula 

‘ ‘Commentators on Health Department capable and successful administrators would 

3 work in various cities throughout the country become known to others, and could be 
frequently compare the expenditures for generally adopted, while extravagance and 
health purposes of on city with those of waste would speedil and timost uilk 
anot he r, on the basis of population Thus matical x hecked 
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oft iith of the City 


of New York has ist completed an expense 


i unting statement for the ear 1918 
which. whuil it does not exhibit. as fullw as 
desirable, the individual costs of all of the 
of the Department. nevertheless ts 
distinct step ! ght directicl 
At tl next 1 of tl (mericar 
Public Health Association, the appointment 
fa to outlu 
standa af i ting 
ipal He 1) 


Summer School for Physicians and Health 
Officers. 


Under the ausy f the Kansas State 
Board of Health and the School of Medicine 
of the University of Kansas. is to be held th 
fourth annual Summer School for Physicians 


und) Health Officers. This is a_ rathet 
unique undertaking and the men attending 
obtain tluable nformation and 
knowledge 

The following are the titles of some of the 
lectures which relate more particularly to 
public health work: Those by E. F. Me 
Campbell, M. D., Executive officer of the 
Ohio State Board of Health, are Public 
Health Problems and Their Solution; The 
Control of Contagious Diseases by the Local 
Board of Health Agency; Tuberculosis, the 
Health Officers Attitude toward the Problem; 
Occupational Diseases and Hygiene. Some 
of those by M. J. White. M. D., Surgeon, 
Public Health Service, St. Louis, Mo., are 
The Problem of Infant Mortality; Overcom- 
ing Opposition to Public Health Work; 
rhe Epidemology of Poliomyelitis. Dr. E 
R. Kelley, State Commissioner of Health, 
Seattle, Wash., also gives several lectures, 
among which are The Evolution of our 
Ideas on Infection; Camp Sanitation 
School Sanitation; and Milk and the Publi 
Health 


Health Department and Physician. 
What a physi man ought to do and what 


department of health may do in return 


is suggested by the following note from 
the New York City We y Bulletin of Jun 
18 


I 
Ph department expects correct and 
prompt reporting of births 
Correct and prompt reports of deaths 


Prompt reports of cases of infectious dis- 


Systematic codperation in seconding the 


efforts of the department of health in public 


The department places at the disposal of 


physicians diagnostic laboratory facilities in 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, men- 
ingitis, malaria, syphilis, gonococcus infec- 
tions ar rabies 

It furnishes assistance in the clinical diag- 
nosis of contagious diseases meningitis, 


poliomvelitis, rabies and diseases of doubtful 
origin considered possibly communicable 

It supplies physicians with antitoxins and 
vaccines for the prevention and specific 
treatment of diphtheria, tetanus, typhoid 
fever, rabies, gonococcus and other infections 
in which such treatment is of value 

It stands ready, day and night, to perform 
intubations for cases of laryngeal diphtheria 

It performs free disinfection of infected 
premises for the physicians’ patients 

It offers hospital care for the patients ill 
with contagious diseases, including tuber- 
culosis 

It provides a sanitorium where physicians 
may send tuberculous patients 

Phrough its system of school medical in- 
spection it refers physicians to a large number 
of patients needing medical and surgical care. 

It guards against the practice of unquali- 
fied midwives through a system of permits, 
and against unqualified physicians and so- 
called healers by close supervision of all birth 
and death certificates 

It campaigns against quackery and patent 
medicines 

It publishes numerous scientific bulletins 


for free distribution to physicians 


Hypochlorite Treatment Now Firmly 
Established. 

labulated Typhoid-Fever Death-Rate Sta- 

tistics for Eight American Cities Before and 


After Using the Chemical 
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City of New York his bulletin is one of 
the best of those issued by state health de- 
partments The March issue is called the 
School Principal's number and is designed to 
give them current opinion and information 
on school sanitation Among some of the 
larger of the articles is one bv Professor 
Winslow, himself, who is the advisory expert 
in public health education Phe article is 
entitled, “Sanitation of the School Building 

It takes up from the latest point of view such 
topics as, Good Air and What it Means, 
Lighting in the Schoolroom, School Seats 
and Spinal Disease, and Water Supply and 
Poilet Facilities 

Another verv interesting article is one on 
School Medical Inspection, by S. Josephine 
Baker, M.D., of the Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
Department of Health, New York City. 
This article has very good illustrations 
showing some of the actual work. Doctor 
Baker says, in introducing the subject, “the 
use of the school as a clearing house to 
determine the physical condition of children 
of school age and the responsibility of the 
school for conserving the health of school 
children, are so important that there ought 
no longer to be any argument as to whether 
school medical inspection should be carried 
out in any community Fortunately, in 
New York State, the present law_ requires 
that the health of the children in all of the 
public schools, of this state shall be cared 
for in this manner.’ 

Besides these main articles are also other 
shorter ones which contain often useful 
information for health officers. There are 
also the usual reports and statistical tables 
Indeed, the New York State Department of 
Health and the new editor of the Health 
Vews, Professor Winslow, are to be con- 
gratulated on the value and make up of the 


bulletin 


Erie, Pa., Board of Health Regulation 
Regarding Wrapping of Bread. 


During the past winter the board of 
health of Erie made a regulation requiring 
the wrapping of bread in clean paper imper- 
vious to pollution from dust, flies, vermin, or 


from the hands of persons handling it before 


sale The bakers objected to the rule on 
account of the alleged deterioration of the 
bread dt 


After litigation on the subjec t. an opinion 


e to wrapping 


was handed down from the Court of Common 
Pleas of Erie County upholding the board 
of health. The following are some of the 
findings which upheld the decision 

“Bake shop products are used as an article 
of food without further preparation by 
washing or cleaning, and since drivers of 
wagons are careless about personal cleanliness, 
and since often little or no care is taken to 
protect the bread from dust, etc., en route, 
it easily becomes contaminated and may 
become a direct cause of spreading disease 
Also, since all bake shop products are con- 
sumed, when fresh, within four to fourteen 
hours after baking, the wrapping at the 
plant can have no harmful effect. In fact, 
from evidence brought out, the wrapping of 
bread actually tends to improve the quality 
The cost of such wrapping was not found to 
be excessive nor a burden to the bakers.” 

This question seems to be a real public 
health problem and one which has come up 
in other cities. It may be that this decision 


may prove useful as a reference 


Violet-Ray Sterilization for Niagara Falls 
Filters. 

“Niagara Falls will have the first municipal 
ultra-violet-ray sterilization plant in_ this 
country Contract negotiations were con- 
summated June 5 for a 35-lamp installation 
with the R. U. V. Company, Inc., of New 
York, to be completed about September 15 
‘Pistol’ lamps, as described in the Engineer- 
ing Record of August 2, 1913, page 121, will be 
used, seven in each of five concrete canals, 
although the company estimates twenty-five 
lamps only will be required to handle the 
capacity of the plant, 16,000,000 gallons 
daily 

rhe cost of the canals and lamp installa- 
tions will be 819,800, while the city will 
erect a building and transformers to change 
the current from alternating to direct, at 
a cost of $2200 Approximate costs per 
1,000,000 gallons for maintenance are guar- 


anteed as follows: Current, 7 cents; lamp 
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S nying about $1.50 per 1,000,000 ga The Application of the Tuberculin Test 


t is hoped that the coagulant can |! . ec 
ms. I to a City's Milk Supply. 
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} ng Record, June 20 
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regardless of pasteurization ind = further 
Police Codperate in Panama Health Work. that every cow inside the corporate limits 
\ number of suggestions made by the should be tested whether the owner sold the 
health officer of Panama looking toward an milk or not rhe reacting animals should 
provement in the sanitary conditions at the immediately be slaughtered under direct 
public market on North avenue have been of the health officer or place n quarantine 
ipproved by the Governor and agreed to upon the state authorities 
part of the Panama Government Under It took three vears of educational work lx 
he new arrangement, which will be placed in fore this ordinance could be passed, but now 
fect at once it is propos d to hold the renters the article savs that the herd owners are eve! 
tables in the market responsible for the more eager to have it done than the publi 
dition in, under, and around them, and The fee charged by the health department 
4 the will also be required to keep the floor is remarkalhl w. 25 cents per head, so that 
pertaining to these tables free of refuse at it is no Huree ind the Bureau of Anima 
mes I'o see that this order is prope rly Industr gives the it the tuberculu 
ed out, the Panama police department Ir most nstances also. the cows 
“ letail three members of its force for duts slaughtered and sold at a fair price, since 
t the n irket during the regular hours of most cases the tuberculous lesions are oca 
siness, namely. from about 6 a. m to 2 red eithe n the lungs or the intestines and 
n One of the policemen must be able to the rest of the bod perfect good for food 
speak Spanish, another English, and the third Phis experim t in Lynchburg appears 
Frenet fluently In vidition. the healt} ha bene er su ind appar 
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keep the public aisles between the great size wi e the milk suppl 1 
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A New Bureau of Public Health Education. 


It is interest he June 6, 1914 


il \ ) f the institution of 


os | t su 
af i! per ma it ts under- 
it} } Dp ote his time 

att t K ol tl Hurea te 

} f gy professional 
te sts ling ipp tment i 

i t | ew Lr 
Charles |} Bolduar ssistant 
general medical fT { the depart 

t. has been directed ze a division 
f public health eduecat vith such means 
lesignated tempe f of division and 
has been mad lirect <D sil t t he 


wit! matters of publi 
health; to issue press bulletins; and to edit 
the regular publications of the Department 
of Health, including the Bulletin. 
the Monthly Bu ind gaff News, and 
such other publications as hereafter be 


ned 


2. To ryanize nd direct public health 
lectures, both independently and in connec- 
tion with the existing ecdiucatih nal social, 
medical and civic agencies 

To prepare traveling exhibits to be 


shown in various parts of the city, designed 
to educate the public nm arious phases of 
public health 

lo prepare und exhibit moving picture 


films dealing with public health work 


Another Baby Bulletin. 
The North Carolina Stat Board of He 


is entitled “How to Keep Your Baby We 


und is an exce ent exampt of how a bulletin 


intended tor popular education should be 


prepared. It is printed in red and black and 
has its headnu gs hasized bv heavy t 
n such a way that it is attract ind eas 
readable P ragraphs ind sentences i 
short and to the point but many uses this 
four-page leaflet will undoubted! be found 
to give re results than the more compre 
hensi go rnment bulletin nm the ire ol 
the bab 

As a xample, we clip the f wing fror 


Mothers milk the best food 
known for babies \ baby should gain stead 
lv in weight When he fails to do this, or if 
he gets sick, dont lay it to teething It is 
probably indigestion due to imprope r feeding 

i fresh, pure, outdoor air, day and 
night. Protect the baby from cold draughts, 
direct sunlight, and dust: but never keep a 
baby confined in a closed room, particularly 
a crowded room or a closed bedroom 

Water that has been boiled five minutes and 
served tepid, never ice-cold Spoons, cups, 
and nipples for baby should also be boiled 
just before using 

undisturbed by people, noe, or 
strong light Give babv a bed of his own 
Never rock the baby to sleep 

Regular habits of nursing, sleeping, bowel 
movement, bathing, and exercise. Persist in 
this from the beginning, and regular habits 


will soon be formed 
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a s] ful of Disinfection of Dirty Clothing 
Pure Milk Ordinance Passed in St. Louis 
Phe Municipal Asset 
xt ous passed t Irafte 
t | by the St. Louis R f ng apy t 
| Phe provides To thie nts t ethod | 
’ e federal Department of Agriculture \ Drs. Higgins 1 Dale pr d that put 
| The chief provision, howeve s that one fect fective \ real 
iter the date of passage miuk sold lor PUrpose hxed Lis wort 
st Le st he past ed the ‘ vil eff ‘ Teo} ertso 
Held method or come from cows inspected M.O. » Ghat mew 
nies, Which receive their sup} fron ght be first of ed 
{ posed the city milk ers. There are The M Oy M ) 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES. 


Water-borne Malaria. 

The York Medical Journal, in its issue 
of May 16, contains a very interesting artic 
by Dr. Charles S. Braddock of New York, 
late Chief Medical Inspector of the Royal 
Siamese Government, which brings up the 

d question of the causation of tropical 
malaria Doctor Braddock has made per- 
sonal observations in Cuba and Hayti 
when a lieutenant of the line in the United 
States Navy, and in Siam, French Indo 
China, Siamese Malaga, the Malay States 
ind along the Eastern Burmese frontier 
while in the Siamese government service, 
and unofficially in Ceylon and Egypt. From 
this varied experience he cites numerous 
cases which indicate that, while the work of 
the Italian scientists in proving that malaria 
is carried by anopheles was correct, it was 
not complete, since they did not prove that 
the mosquito was the sole cause 

He believes that in many cases, « specially 
in the tropics and in connection with true 
malaria perniciosa, protection from mos- 
quitoes is of secondary importance and that 
cutting back the jungle so that the sun gets 
at the soil, using floors in tents, and drinking 
sterilized water are essentials to complete 
protection. He presents a large number of 
cases to substantiate his opinions and while 
many of them are traditions of the natives 
and none are scientifically controlled experi- 
ments they are certainly suggestive. In con- 
clusion he says 

“I believe that the mosquito is not the 
only carrier of malaria, but that, differing 
from yellow fever, malaria is carried by water 
and soil, and that the mosquito when not 
infected by a person suffering from malaria 


gets it from the water in which it was born 


Fly Traps. 
The city of Redlands employs a man 
whose sole duty it is to look after our munic- 
ipal fly traps which are placed on the side- 


walks in the down-town section by our 


620 


merchants. This man baits and empties the 
traps daily 

‘These traps are made on the multiple 
cone plan and in different sizes, although 
the character of the type is uniform. From 
September 1 to September 24, or the first 
three weeks after these were all in place, 
this official, A. E. Chapman, caught fifty 
gallons of flies in the traps, which he esti- 
mates to be equal to 3,750,000 flies. The 
local papers state that these traps have kept 
the business houses almost entirely free from 
flies Each day the traps on the streets are 
baited with material which will attract the 
flies, first being emptied of those which had 
been collected during the previous day The 
flies thus collected are burned.” 

Vunicipal Engineering, June, 1914 


It is interesting to note that Public Health 
Reports records the passing of an ordinance 
in Redlands, Cal., which requires that every 
person in charge or control of any store, 
market, restaurant, or other place where 
food or foodstuffs are sold, served, or dis- 
pensed, and every owner or person in charge 
of a public stable, shall maintain in his place 
of business one or more fly traps properly 
baited. It fixes the minimum size of these 
fly traps at 500 cubic inches and makes it 
the duty of the health department to inspect 
the traps from time to time to see that they 


are efficiently maintained 


Red Cross Seals. 

“In spite of financial depressions and other 
obstacles, the Red Cross Christmas seal sale 
in 1913 exceeded that in 1912 by nearly 
3.000.000 seals or a total of 48.000.000. Be- 
ginning with 13,500,000 seals in 1908, in six 
seasons the revenue which these little holiday 
missioners have brought to the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign has more than trippled, an 
aggregate for the entire period of over 
$1,800,000 

“What this money has meant to the 
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strugg i! wal and State anti-tuber 

sis associat s who have re« ed it, is 

st he rapid increase m tie 
‘ f agencies and the 

of existing ones The inti-tuber 


n owes much to the American 


Red Cross for its broad-minded and sympa 


nerath n this important move 
; Outdoor Life, June, 1914 


Twin Cities’ Milk Supply 
\ report on the milk supply of the cities of 
Urbana and Champaign, Ill, by Prof. Hora 
N_ Parker of the University of Illinois 
to our attention which shows the good 


lone bv an educational institu 


tion in trying to help improve the milk sup 
The Uy ersitv Dairy provides practical 


wr students taking the course in 


city milk supply; it provides a good quality 


f raw milk for a few, and it has enabled dairy 
nen to get a good price for their milk because 
t has created discriminating customers and 
so a demand for good milk 
The following opinion of the writer of the 
report, as to the thre« probable ways of solv 
ng the problem of these two cities, may also 
I ipphcable to other cities In similar cir 
cumstances 
Io the writer, it seems likely that the 


problem will be solved in one of the following 


1. By some local man putting enough 
upital into the business to enable him to 
operate his farm on a large scale, with modern 
labor-saving machinery, and first-class 
equipment for bottling milk, and sterilizing 
milk botth s, ete 
Amongst the difficulties such a one would 
have to contend with are bad roads and the 


demand for milk. caused by the 


floating population of faculty and students 


fi ictuating 
Thus, this population on June 1, 1913, num 
bered 4,014: bv July 1 it was reduced to 784 
ind on the first of August to nothing. Or 
October 1 it was increased to 4,384 

2. Some large dealer in Chicago, Peoria, 
Kankak« or elsewhere mav ipture the trad 


from the local dealers and farmers by ship 


ping iW k and at the same time tnaugurat 

wa ce er svstel that shall have our 

teous emplo sand b reliable That this 

is not wtua hap d s, perhaps, i 

cause the ntire 1! n rade ot the twe ties 

s not large enough to ¢ part il tempt 
gt ipita 

Whe anal the | r 

sit that a fheent y ted pp i 


Codperation Essential. 


In the March number of H \ the 


State Ent nologist frou whict 
following 1s roted 

\ fly campaign should be planned on 
broad | nes and the enen attacked it every 
vulnerable point Such an undertaking 1s 


successful only when tt receives general sup 


port This must be secured through a wide 
spre id knowledge of the true charactet of 


the insect and the practicability of cor trol of 


measures It Ss primarily 1 campaign of 
education wes are il mpossibility with 
out a nearby breeding place or exceptional 
means of cor evancet The \ ordinarily breed 


within a few hundred feet of places where 


thev are very abundant Phose who see t he 


te The school chil 


possil ilities must codpera 


bov scouts, may 


dren or other groups, such as 
do much for the cause The city or age 
should be divided into districts, each in charg 
of an active leader and an earne t effort made 
to bring all up to i desired standard Prac 
tical limitations should be recognized at the 
outset and every individual induc 1 te as 
far as possible without coercion Large ©) 
penditures are not necessary tor : essful 
campa yn Most peopl ‘ ao the 
right tl f they can o see the reasonabie 
side of the reo sift 

(One pra iw } tra 
N. ta keeper ‘ 
af » was a ont en it 
thy stal i } i iwa ich 
week during seu tiv na 


bulletin of the New York State Department 
: gan article o | Contro by Dr. E. P 
| 
three wavs 
\ 
| 
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ise the first was not wccepted, 
eiged the stable } pert e the manure 
ers s, and the 

party t 
| bedded 

. 

fort s far 

ere i 


of Richmond 


ist vear. the Dr irtment of Agneculture has 


cent published a the maggot 
trap lt s suggested t it the unfavorabl 
results obtained by Doctor Terry of Jackson 
e were caused by the dryness of the man- 


ire sed Whether the cost of the construc 


tion is warranted by the results obtained, 
especially with the irelessness with which 
the apparatus would be sed. ordinarily. is a 


itter of verv much doubt to the writer 
The following brief account of the method 
of construction iw borrowed trom a note in 
the bork Me J of March 21 
\ trap to destrov the maggots of the ty 
phoid or housefly before they develop into 
winged insects is a possible solution of the fly 
problem and one that should interest health 
officers, sanitarians, and others who might 
rake use of it on manure heaps where this 


common pest breeds The Department of 


Agriculture's scientists have succeeded in de- 
stroying from seventy to ninety-nine per cent 
of the maggots in a pile of manure A large 
galvanized iron pan, measuring five by three 
feet, with sides four inches high. was made 
In this stood a container on legs eight inches 
high his container measured four by two 
by two feet The sides and bottom were of 
heavy wire, one quarter inch mesh, supported 
by a light wooden framework Iwelve cubs 
feet of manure well infested with eggs and 
larve were placed in this container and 
sprinkled with water. Water was also poured 
into the pan below to the depth of about one 


inch Surrounding and covering both pan 


and container Was a fly twht inclosure mad 


of a large cage, six by six | SIX Teet rhis 
prevented further infestation of the ilanure 
und an arra ement of traps at the top of the 
mace t ssible to ipt i keep 
record of Thies that \ 
the tu for the ergence tine les of 
the cage dark ed t 
top acl le 7 y te 
from the i ina inted t! 
anure t! tainet is spt ed thor 
vith vater wi t vashed 
out and again partly filled with water to 
drown the larvew which fell into Fron 
ninetv-eight to ninety-nine pet nt. of the 
maggots were destroved, if the manure was 
kept moist; from comparatively dry manure 
ibout sevent per ent wer destroved 


Religion vs. Health. 

The May 23 issue of the Weekly I 
the New } Department of Health contains 
the following note on the sanitation of the 
ceremonial baths of the Jewish svnagogues 

“A conference called by the commissioner 
of health met last week to consider the sub- 
ject of Mikveh’s cleansing pool baths whos« 
regular use is required by the Jewish faith 
These pools have recently been made the 
subject of a bacteriological investigation by 
Dr. Manheimer of Columbia University and 
independently by the department of health 
They showed that the Mikveh pools, as at 
present conducted, are a serious menace to 
the health of the people using them, and 
indicated the need of steps to render them 
sanitary 

“While no definite program has vet been 
formulated, the department feels that the 
enforcement of regulations similar to those 
recently adopted for floating baths would 
prove feasible. These provide for a prelimi- 
nary cleansing shower bath and include regu- 
lations regarding the cleanliness of the water 
in the pools. The problem has been presented 
to the Board of Authoritative Rabbis of the 
Jewish Community of New York City with 
request that they submit suggestions to the 
department in the near future 


The grace with which the Protestant 
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The Maggot Trap 
lby Doctor Loy, 
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the Jewish authorities 
A gy the same i nvestigation of the 
ispects t the se of ho water in 

( c cl rehes ma well be undertake 
We enthusiastica condemn the bathing u 
Ganges and the kissing of the Kaabah as 
s of spr hole haut ed 


State Tenement House Law. 
Massachusetts | 


pti iti stat l 
H I f ties. In botl vns 
ale three-decker tene nt | 
ht ract al pr thy 
he pre sentinme t 
— res. whicl awe 
ired a strong foothold but which threaten 
ppear in numbers depreciat ng property 
ilues and changing the social life Ti the 


ties, the prevailing sentiment seems to be 
the other way as many Massachusetts cities 
ilreadvy predominantly three-decker cities 
ind consequently the three-decker, despite 
ts admitted faults, has become a vested in 
terest whose owners are numerous enough 
ind influential enough to successfully resist 


inv but the most determined attacks 


Housing Betterment, April, 1914 


School Inspections and the Family 
Doctor. 
Not infre« 


dent opposition to the introduction of medi 


juently there is a veiled but evi 
cal inspection of school children from the 
zeneral practitioner who has not investigated 
the matter and fears that it will cut down his 
practice. Where it has been tried, however 
t is found that the reverse is true as the fol 
lowing note from a recent issue of The Med 

Officer testifies 

Phat school medical inspections have def 
nitely affected the practice of family dectors 


ill over the country is an opinion advanced 


eport as schoc edical officer for Bo 
spections, parents are vare tt 
vivantage ¢ | capping a 
ments s is acle mais is t bee i} 
ns t sotithe ors. wi pass the 
thre ta i bers it 

it ivs D | wards etit 
ti Is | i I i ‘ 
il | rt worth 

New Houses and Health 
Ne 
is 
" y sa 
t \ i 

atv e ck } 
mint ertil hat a 
hous +} } if 
occupal families ton 

t t il reg i ire 
pr g va England Toward the 
ose of 1912 the Portsmouth (England 
corporation decided that thereafter no new 
building intended for human habitation u 
that borough should be ecupied if | 
certifed as sanitar n evet respect 
Dr \. Mearns Fraser says Ir} principa 
evil that it will prevent ts the occupation o 
houses before they have had time to dr 
He adds: “I would far sooner live in a house 


with defective drainage than idamp house 
the results fron the latter ire more insidio 


in their onset and more difficult to overcome 


Dampness undoubtedly greatly favors the 


incidence of consumption, bronchitis, rhe 
matism, heart-disease and diphther i Prob 
ibly children ire more suscept hie thy 
effects of d mp houses than adults The 
departments of health of our ties migl 
well take up this question Py ” 
(Americar municipalities alread 

ates " 


| 
| ' es vielded to the suggestion of sar Dr. A. D. Edwards, M. O. H., in his last 
or p bv ind nul il ps may 
| the State Tenement House Lav 
| s Springfield and 
Wore: campaien is 
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making the regulation and establishing the 
custon 

Journal of the Amer ssocia 
fron, May 30, 1914 


“Disease Can Be Spread by Transfer 
Slips.”’ 

Under the above impressive heading, the 
Bulletin of the Health Department of Lou 
rille, Ky., prints the following 

We have a system in Louisville of paper 
transfer slips on the street cars. These 
innocent looking, gayly colored bits of paper 
are sometimes the carriers of dangerous 
diseases. The explanation is quite simple 
Ihe slips are furnished the conductors in 
small pads, and it is usually difficult to sepa 
rate them when only one is wanted. Conse 
quently the conductor wets his thumb in his 
mouth, takes hold of the transfer slip, tears 
it off, and passes it on the passenger probably 
with a deposit of dangerous bacteria, from 
the secretions of his mout! 


It is no uncommon thing to see a passen 


ger holding his transfer slip between his lips 


This is particularly true of women, owing to 
the difficulty of opening their purses. If an 
individual is infected with tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, grippe, syphilis, a common cold, 
etc., the germs of the disease are found in the 
mouth secretions. If transfer slips are held 
in the mouth, and they have previously come 


in contact with the mouth secretions of 


another individual, there is great danger of 
disease infection 

In some progressive ties with a high 
standard of hygiene, each street car con 
ductor is furnished with a small wet sponge 
fastened to a tray which also contains the 
pads of transfer slips, thus avoiding the 
possibility of disease being spread in this 
way 

“Don't Pur Transrer Sips Your 
Mourn! 

That disease might be carried by transfer 
slips we cannot deny Phat it has been thus 
carried we probably cannot prove. That the 
small sponge suggested above, exposed to 
the dust of the car and the spray from sundry 
coughs and sneezes, would be an improve- 


ment we must doubt Putting transfer 


slips in the mouth is a far greater affront to 
decency than to sanitation The person 
who sneezes or coughs in public without 
covering his mouth and nose closely and with 
his handkerchief, not his hand alone, is still 
more indecent and, doubtless, far more dan 


erous to the health of those about hin 


Camp Sanitation in Mexico. 

The Engineering Record has been fortunat 
in obtaining for publication is its issue of 
May 16 an article by Surgeon-General 
Gorgas, formerly of the Canal Zone, on 
United States Army Camp Sanitation in 
Mexico. The article discusses the preven- 
tion of camp diseases and takes up especially 
the most up-to-date methods of obtaining 
pure water, of disposal of excreta and other 
refuse, and of the prevention of flies; as well 
as other more general topics. It is a dis- 
cussion of considerable interest to any reader 
and is especially important for those whose 
work includes the control of temporary 


camps of any sort 


The Negro and Public Health. 


That the negro may stand in another 
relation to public health than merely as a 
menace is indicated by the following clipping 
from The Southern Workman (May. 1914), a 
magazine published at Hampton Institute 
in the interests of the negro and indian 

‘Last vear over 130,000 heads of negro 
families engaged in the clean-up day cam- 
paign which was organized by some of the 
thoughtful negro leaders who have the con 
fidence and respect of white and colored 
Virginians. The great possibilities for good 
to all the people of the Old Dominion, es- 
pecially to the colored people, shown by the 
results of last year's clean-up day, convinced 
the Negro Organization Society that it 
would be well to devote at least a week this 
year to the work of cleaning up backyards, 
houses, barns, outhouses, schools, and 
churches for the promotion of better public 
health 

* Before this issue of the Southern Workman 
reaches readers in distant states, thot sunds 
upon thousands of Virginia negroes will have 


taken an active part in getting rid of accum- 


i 
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Public Health 


ated rubbish and other disease-breeding 
ements 


Major 


who 1s the 


Moton of Hampton Institute, 


president of the Negro Organiza 
tion Society, has made clear to many thought 
ful men and women throughout the country 
that the public cannot afford to have negroes 

e amid insanitary surroundings. The 
principle of self preservation demands that 


blac k 


improvement of the 


and men must work to 


gether for the 


white men 


conditions of those who play a large part 


and white 


the care of white children 

families 
That the 

succeeded in winning the coéperation of the 


e Board of Health, the 


papers of Virginia, and other agencies that 


negro leaders in Virginia have 


stat white and colored 


help to create public opinion, shows clearly 


the reasonablene SS and us fulness of the 


health work 


taken by the Negro Organization Society of 


public which has been under 


Virginia 


Regulations in the Canal 


Zone. 


Quarantine 


The Canal Record, published by the govern 
Ancon, Canal Zone 
of June 10 the latest additional quaran 
Zone and 
The 


interesting In view 


nent at contains in its 


ne rules and regulations of the 


+} 


e cities of Colon and Panama 


regulations are the more 
of the recent alarm in regard to the possibility 
health 


of the canal becoming a menace to the 


of the United States 
The 


count of 


include special regulations on if 


cholera vellow fever plague, 


smallpox, typhus, and leprosy, both foreign 


ind local; advisory requirements for vessels 
it sea; and a detailed statement of the disin 
authorized by the United 
and the 

methods of generating and using the 


and of 


nosquitoes, and other vermin 


lectants States 


quarantine regulations, proper 


the destruction of 


agents for rats 


To Prevent Suburban Slums. 
With the great influx of foreigners to our 
shores comes the growing question of how 
With this 


called 


to take care of them prope rly 


what might be 


I roblem has 


come 


cars in which the government has 
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Ome of the most mmportant pov 


can have, if it is to prevent the development 
of slum areas in the future s that giving it 
the right to control the lavout of streets 


blocks and 


r boundary 


beyond its borders Phe size of 


the width and arrangement of the 


streets often exercise a determining fluence 


the housing The lot 


character of 


unl 


if the block 


s largely determined by the block unit 


is too wide. the lots will be too 


deep ind the coming of rear dwellings cal 


safely be intess the citv has re 


prophe sied 


imght of wav fora new street through 


the middle of the block which mav be opened 


when the district looses its suburban charac 


ter If the street is too 


wide and expensi 


land overcrowding and the erection of tal 
dwellings to carrv the burdet ure ilmost 
inevitabk On the other hand if the streets 
are too narrow, or if no main arteries are 
provided, or if the lot units are too sma 
the speculators may make yuIcKk sales tosn 
buvers, but the ert will have a iw futi 
full of trouble when it absorbs the new 
fit development 
Foronto has provided ag st all these 
difficulties | s ng bs 
planning ct wil rt Ver 
contre All subdivis 
the cit vith respe » and 
bye fs ets and t n 
tl ind ti ind deptl 
The ig! this act became effect ‘ Ma } 
1912 loronto ¢ Guik ittenti« 
t ore est its Dos hve ‘ 
looked P has a aw fe 
cities of th third las g t 
dict for tl miles bevond ler 


Sanitation in the Library of Congress 


Pul towels e bee vanished fron 
the ¢ ongressional Librar and in their place 
have been substituted paper towels But 


nience 


the public drinking cup is still in « 


Th si st seem somewhat of an anachronisn 


to visitors who have ndden to the ipital in 


abolished 


the public 


drinking cup 
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‘a companies shoud furnish publi drink- 

their patrons, would be 
punished by Uncle Sam; but in his most 
rnate Lnele Sam himself. still 


displays the public cup. When the attention 
of the ibrarian Was tiled to this discrep 
ame he rephed that the management was 
endeavorin t find some device that would 


/ Until Miss 


add edd producer, the 
t 4! I} is Is ior 
inate ‘ most alwavs 
gnorant of " " to handle milk 
iltet has received t From the April 
ssue of the Portla il th bulletin, come 
the following “Don'ts” for consumers 
Dont take milk from vour dairyman 


unless it is mn bottles 
Don t leave milk where it will be exposed 
to warmth Remove t to a cool place, 


all entirely awav from all vegetables 


Don't remove the cap from the bottle 


PERSONAI 


The following persons were elected to 
membership in the American Public Health 
Association June 24, 1914 


C. Ward Crampton, M. D.; Francis Brown 
Grinnell; Harry M. Kay, M. D.; Fred W 
Luening, M. D.; Joseph Edward Raycroft; 
George D. Ruhland: William Davison Sto- 
vall, M. D 


Mr. Stephen DeMerritt Gage has resigned 
from the position as biologist at the Lawrence 
Sewage Experiment Station of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, which he has 
held for so many years, to accept the position 
of chemist to the Rhode Island State Board 
of Health Address, 310 State House, 
Providence, R. I 

Dr. C. H. Clair Drake, assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Chicago 
Department of Health, and since 1909 edi- 


tor of the department bulletin, has resigned 


from his position to become secretary of the 
Illinois State Board of Health 


nor pour the milk out without wiping off the 
top of the bottle 

Don't replace the cap on the bottle of 
milk after it is once removed: place a clear 
or cup over the neck 

Don't pour milk back in the bottle from 
pitcher; take out only enough for the meal 

Dont neglect to ring up the Milk De 


irtment at the Cit Hall to find out about 


Sanitary Comparisons. 
It s witl i great deal of regret that 


American health officers are compelled 


idmit that European cities are more careful 
unitary regulations Phe result 

the cleaner and better kept foreign cit 
which the American tourist so often speaks of 
Peopk so often resent the timely advice of 


health officers, and worse, refuse to accept it 
ch tends to prove the contention that 
education of the general public along sani 
tary lines is the phase of health work which 
needs the most emphasis 

If the public-spirited individual who 
founded the hospital had devoted the same 
amount to the prevention of disease, the 
returns would have been many times greater 
What an investment this would be! 


Health Bulletin, Portland, Ore May 


NOTES. 


The State Board of Health of North Caro- 
lina has secured Dr. L. B. McBrayer of 
Asheville to take charge of all the antituber- 
culosis work of the state, including the 
management of the sanitorium. Doctor 
McBrayer has been employed as health 
officer of Asheville and has made a great 
success of his work there, in addition to tak- 
ing an active part in medical and sanitary 
work throughout the state 

Another addition to the forces of the 
North Carolina health work is in the person 
of Dr. Merrill E. Champion who is employed 
in the field force of the Hookworm Commis- 
sion. Doctor Champion holds an A. B., 
and an M. D. from Harvard and a C. P. H 
irom the new School for Health Officers 
For the past eight years he has served as 
health officer of Arlington, Mass 

Mr. Max J. Colton, health officer of the 
city of Summit, N. J., has resigned from 
that position to become health officer of 
Cumberland, Md 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


Industrial Insurance. 
In the June 5, 1914, number of the gover 
ent Public Health Reports, J. W. Schere 


schewsky, surgeon, I nited states Publi 


Health Service, discusses the question of 
ndustrial insurance and its relation to the 
edical examination of employees and pre 


ention of sickness. He believes that th 
efhicienc \ of the social unit is more deter 
nined by his physical condition than by any- 
thing else And it is only recently the idea 
that inefficiency, due to il health, is a 
burden which ought to be borr by the 
whole of society instead of by the individual 
Therefore industrial sickness insurance be- 
comes a logical means by which society may 
equitably distribute these costs resulting 
from physical inefficiency. The first aim of 
industrial insurance should be to prevent 
lIness, rather than pay the costs of prevent 
ible diseases and disabilities 

To use Doctor Schereschewsky's own 
words 

“Granted, then, that systems for indus 
trial sickness insurance, in common with 
other public health work, should rest upon 
a preventive basis, the primary object of 
such insurance would be to detect incipient 
defects and diseases among workers, or to 
prevent the development of diseased condi 
tions by proper precautionary measures. It 
is evident that this object will be most 
readily attained by means of the frequent 
periodic physical examination of employees 
und an inspection of their environment In 
no other way can the first beginnings of 
disease be so readily detected, or the advers« 
influence of unhygienic conditions averted 
It is to be understood, of course, that we are 
not to rest content with the mere detection 
of such incipient defects and diseases, or of 
unhygienic conditions among workers, but 
their discovery should go hand in hand with 
an earnest effort to discover the adverse 
factors at the root of the matter. The in- 
quiry, therefore, is not to be terminated until 
the offending condition has been removed 


6 


snd progress ade toward renewed 
eait ff 

lherefore, fre the above and other arg 
ments Doctor ereschewskvy feels tustified 
n drawing the following conclusions 


1. Industrial sickness insurance is an econ 


on necessity in modern social evolution 
2. The basis upon which industrial insur 
ince should rest is the prevention of illness 
and pl sica ities 
Frequent «physical examina 
tions of workers constitute the logical nieans 
by which defects and diseases can be detected 


in their incipien 

4. The scope of such examinations should 
be extended to include home as well as 
factory conditions 

5. Industrial insurance based upon pre 
ventive measures should redound greatly to 
the benefit of soci ty 

a) by reducing the annual loss of tim 
through illness; 

b) by establishing hygienic standards 

c) by establishing minimum hygienik 
standards for industri 

d) by favoring the enactment of uniforn 
industrial legislation; 

e) by increasing the efficiency of local 
health authorities 

6. The cost of carrying industrial insur 
ance based on preventive principles should 


un that of present systems 


First Aid to the Uninjured.” 

The vogue of the term ‘Safety First 
shows that the public conscience has really 
awakened. It means war on the impairment 
of human strength, the maiming of human 
bodies, and the destruction of human life that 
have accompanied the enormous modern 
growth of railways, factories, mines, and 
works of construction 

“The term of course covers everything 
that is being done to make industry and 
travel safer, from improved life-saving appa 
ratus to ‘campaigns of education’ for employ 


ees and the enera public Safety devices 
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are no substitute for intelligence and faith- 
fulness. Yet the standard of safety to be 
striven for on the mechanical side through 
invention must be set as high as the standard 
to be sought on the human side through edu- 
cation 

“Of course the human side remains the 
more important, as well as the larger and the 
more complex. The American Museum of 
Safety now awards annually six medals: the 
FE. H. Harriman medal goes to a steam rail- 
way for ‘progress in safety and accident pre- 
vention’; the Anthony N. Brady medal to 
an electric road, for ‘accident prevention and 
industrial hygiene’; the Travellers’ Insur ince 
medal is awarded to an American employer 
‘for protecting the lives and the limbs of his 
employees’; the Louis Livingston Seaman 
medal is given ‘for progress and achievement 
in the promotion of hygiene and the mitiga- 
tion of occupational diseases’; the Rathenau 
medal is for ‘the best device or process in the 
electrical industry for safeguarding industrial 
life and health’; the Scientific American medal 
goes this year to a marine equipment com- 
pany ‘for new types of life-saving apparatus.” 
The greater part of the success of the man or 
the corporation that wins any one of the first 
four of these medals must be owing to the 
kind of educational work that the Safety 
First Association calls * First Aid to the Unin- 
jured 

“Since one of the claim agents on the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway a few years 
ago succeeded, by an educational campaign 
of twenty-eight months, in reducing the num- 
ber of deaths on the railway by almost one- 
quarter, and the number of injuries by more 
than a quarter, bureaus of safety have been 
organized on railways that together own more 
than half the mileage in the United States 

“It is easy to imagine most of the forms 
that this educational work takes, but one of 
the latest forms is new. The bureau of safety 
of the Union Pacific Railroad has put to- 
gether on one large placard seven photographs 
that show the different ways in which children 
risk life and limb when they trespass on rail- 
way property, and has hung a copy in every 
schoolhouse in Nebraska along the line of the 


railway. It also issues periodically short arti- 


cles on ‘Accident Prevention,’ and distributes 
them in the schools. The experiment has the 
hearty cojperation of the school authorities. 

“ These is no royal road to safety, any more 
than there is to any other desired end. Edu- 
cation often seems a roundabout way of ap- 
proach, but it is the one sure way.” 

Youth's Companion, April 9, 1914. 


Dust as a Predisposing Factor to Tuber- 
culosis. 

The Health Bulletin of the North Carolina 
State Board gives the following report of 
some investigations of the relation of dust 
to tuberculosis but unfortunately fails to 
quote its authority: 

“The following interesting experiment was 
recently performed on guinea pigs to deter- 
mine, if possible, the effect of dust as a pre- 
disposing factor in tuberculosis of the lungs. 
A lot of guinea pigs were subjected to dusty 
air from two to four hours daily for ten weeks. 
At the end of that time part of these pigs, as 
well as some other pigs that had not been 
subjected to the dusty air, were infected with 
the germs of tuberculosis. The results ob- 
tained were as follows: 

“1. The guinea pigs subjected to dust, but 
not infected with tuberculosis, lived and 
showed no unfavorable conditions even after 
an autopsy. 

“2. A number of guinea pigs were infected 
with tubercular germs but not previously 
submitted to dusty air. Almost all of these 
got well from the tubercular germs 

“3. All the guinea pigs which had been 
subjected to the dust and which were later 
exposed to the tuberculosis injections died of 
violent pulmonary tuberculosis (consump- 
tion 

“In some this was a rapid process; in most 
cases it was slower. The animals wasted 
away steadily and did not suffer death until 
two or three months had elapsed after the 
injection. In all these cases autopsies showed 
grave tubercular infection of the lungs. 

“The results of this experiment show that 
dust in itself without the germs of consump- 
tion does but little harm, but when dust is 
accompanied by germs of consumption it is 


almost sure to bring on consumption.” 
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Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation 


The Cost of Safety. 
Just as in all lines of p iblic health conser 
the effi 


consideration 


vation it 1s necessary to estimat« 


ciency of any measure under 
and determine whether the saving warrants 
the « xpenditure so in the case of accident pre- 


The following note from the } ngi- 


June 


vention 
neering Record points out the fact 
that the public pays for safety measures in 
industry less directly but just as surely as if 
they were bought with the income from a tax 
or by the appropriation of the health depart- 
ment 

“Addressing the 
their recent convention at Philadelphia, Ivy 
L. Lee, 


ania Railroad, pointed out that, 


master boilermakers at 


executive assistant of the Pennsy! 
important 
as is the safety of the individual, reason and 
justice impose sharp limitations on the finan- 
cial burdens to be put upon society to bring 
such safety As he 


must be paid for out of income 


about states it, safety 
otherwise 
principal is spent and resources are exhausted 
Having done this, ordinary safety measures, 
obviously, cannot be paid for. Therefore it 
is only feasible to protect man up to a certain 
point and then make him look out for him- 
self or assume the risks. Otherwise, as Mr 
Lee says, we would never transport dynamite 
Because 


burn to death in 


or even cross a street families fre- 


quently their homes, we 
would allow only fireproof construction, and 
would close buildings that were not fireproof 
This would raise rents beyond the reach of 


the majority of dwellers. So it is with the 


railroads. Mr. Lee admits that ‘Safety first’ 


should be the motto of eve ry railroad, and 
surely the road he represents cannot be ac- 
this But the 


demagogues, 


cused of laxity in 
motto of 


Safety 


respect 
many legislative 
at any cost,’ will bring disaster if car- 
ried to extremes It is reasonable to demand 
that in new installations railroads not utterly 
bankrupt should use the safest designs known, 
and that the 5 should carry out a program for 
replacing unsafe equipment as rapidly as pos- 
sible It is not reasonable to expect them to 
replace all wooden cars with steel at once, 
equip all their lines with block signals in a 
year, or eliminate all grade crossings forth- 


with at their own expens« he railroads 


that is, the 


not the 


pu bolic who foot the bills—have 


things, and 


nonev to pay for these 


the mechanical safety obtained for individuals 


would be far more than offset by the sox 


danger of financial paralysis 


Voluntary Sanitary Standards in Industry. 


‘Every new sanitary regulation of indus 


trv is denounced by well-meaning individual- 


ists as an invasion of personal liberty Ina 


SOCK ty con posed wholly of enlig] te ned and 


altruistic individuals, there would be little 


need for legislation of this kind: but under 


present conditions those who advocate the 


adoption of restrictive laws usually do so in 


the bye ief that 


carefully considered social 


; in the long run, to increase 
the value of human life 


welfare 


legislation tends 
and to promote the 
and progress of the race 


“While indi 


tive legislation has been overdone, the vol 


idualists believe that 


untarv organization and successful activity 


of such a body asthe Joint Board of ™anl 
tary Control of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Trades, and the Dress and Waist Industries 
of New York Citv—in other words. the 
banding together of employers and en 

ployees, in a huge industry, for the sani- 
tary regulation of its manufacturing es 


tablishments— is an indication that 


least, the 


im sor t 
recognized of 


and 


quarters, at need is 


establishing working standards over 


above those whicl are legally 


ployees 


If emplovers and et 


tries generally would 


t 


get together in this way 


ie work of soci 


supplanted, 


| reformers would be large 

and the activities of boards of 
health and of other state and municinal de- 
partments would be materially diminished. 


Among the commendable Sanitary rules 


which have been voluntarily adopted by 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control are the f 


low Ing 


No shoy be allowed In a ce 
‘2. Fireproof receptacles, lined with tin 
and having a tin cover. to be provided in 


sufficient numbers for rubbish 
Halls and stairwavs lead from shops 


to be 


ficial light 


adequat hted | natural or 


“4 Sufficient window s bey orn 
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vided for each shop, so that all parts of the 
shop are well lighted during the hours from 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

“5. Where gas is burned, are lights or 
incandescent mantles should be used. 

“6. All lights to be well shaded, to be 
placed above operatives, and not too near 
them. 

“7. At least 400 cubic feet of space, ex- 
clusive of bulky furniture and materials, 
should be provided for every person within 
the shop. 

“8. The shop should be thoroughly aired 
before and after work hours, and during the 
lunch hour, by opening windows and doors 

“9. Walls and ceilings of shops and water- 
closet apartments should be cleaned as often 
as necessary, and kept clean. 

“10. Floors of shops, and of water-closet 
apartments, to be scrubbed weekly, swept 
daily and kept free of refuse. 

“11. Water closets to be adequately 
flushed and kept clean. 

“12. A sufficient number of water-sup- 
plied wash basins to be provided in conven- 
ient and light locations within the shop. 

“13. All waste materials, cuttings and rub- 
bish must be removed twice a day from the 
floor of the shop and once a day from the 
building. 

“14. In all shops where more than twenty- 
five women are employed, provision should 
be made for rest and emergency rooms for 
their use.” 

Bulletin of the Health Department of New 
York City, May 23, 1914. 


Cannery Labor Camps. 

The Industrial Board of the Department 
of Labor of New York State have issued very 
interesting and valuable pamphlet, entitled 
“Rules and Regulations for the Sanitation 
of Living Quarters in Cannery Labor Camps.” 
The sanitary regulation of labor camps of 


various kinds has come to be studied more 
and more of late years. Therefore this set 
of rules ought possibly to be of some assist- 
ance to others studying the question. 

The rules are taken up-under various heads 
some of which are specifications as to the 
construction of the buildings, floors, air 
space, windows, kitchen and dining-room, 
beds, privies and water closets, water supply 
and drainage. 

The second part of the rules deals with the 
maintenance of the houses, the cleanliness of 
the rooms, privies and bedding; the disposal 
of refuse and garbage, duties of caretakers. 
etc. To make the regulations complete the 


state law authorizing dhe rules, is quoted. 


Drink and Work Accidents. 

““Workmen frequenting drinking places 
coming to or going from their work will be 
replaced by non-drinking men as rapidly as 
possible.’ 

“This notice, posted in the American 
Car and Foundry Company’s plant at 
Berwick, Pa., has resulted in a marked de- 
crease in accidents among the 5,000 men 
employed there. It was put up following 
the visit to Berwick of the Rev. Henry W. 
Stough, who conducted a vigorous crusade 
against the drink evil. 

“The meetings by Doctor Stough were 
held at the end of October and the beginning 
of November. Since that time, it is asserted, 
accidents have been reduced 34 per cent. 
The output in the passenger car department 
has been increased from one and one-half 
cars a day to two cars, with the same force 
employed. The bank deposits in the six 
weeks following the meetings were $80,000 
larger than in any other six weeks’ period. 

“It is reported that the judges in Ber- 
wick will refuse to grant any licenses in the 
town next year.” 

Survey, May 16, 1914. 
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